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Houngan, iron, by Georges Liautaud of Haiti. From 
the collection of Marc Moyens, Alexandria, Virginia 
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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


As this issue went to press, two closely related events 


were taking place at the pau: the Thirteenth Annual 
Assembly of the Inter-American Commission of Women 
(June 1-16) and Colombia's deposit of its instrument of 
ratification of two basic inter-American conventions on 
women’s rights. The documents presented by Ambassador 
Colombia the fourteenth 


José Gutiérrez Gomez made 


country to ratify the Convention on the Granting of 
Political Rights to Women and the Convention on the 
Granting of Civil Rights to Women. 

The political influence of women in the Americas 
seems firmly established, since they are now given the 
vote in all the Oas member countries except Paraguay. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women is a perma- 
nent specialized organization whose secretariat is at- 
tached to that of the oas. It for the 


extension of civil, political, economic, and social rights 


works basically 


to the women of the Americas; studies their problems 
and proposes ways to solve them, calling on the govern- 
ments to carry out resolutions passed in their favor; and 
acts as an adviser to the Oas in these matters. At times 
it collaborates with other international organizations, as 
in the case of the seminar on women’s rights and duties 
organized by the United Nations this May. But when 
the delegates to the Assembly began their annual meet- 
ing. as the Washington Post and Times Herald put it in 
a four-column headline, they symbolically removed their 
traditional “For Women Only” label, demonstrating that 
in times of crisis they are concerned for all the people 
of America, without distinction. 

In her weleoming address to the delegates, Graciela 
Quan of Guatemala, who was re-elected to an unprece- 
dented second term as Chairman of the Commission, 
proudly noted that in their messages to the Assembly, 
oas Council Chairman Gonzalo Escudero and Secretary 
General José A. Mora explicitly agreed “with our deep- 
seated conviction that the need for the Inter-American 
Commission of Women is no longer justified merely by 
the usefulness of its activities in behalf of women them- 
selves, but by the need of the American peoples to 
mobilize and coordinate all their resources, especially 
the human ones, to achieve well-being and progress.” 

As evidence of this, one of the main points on the 
agenda was discussion of proposals to be presented to 
the Eleventh Inter-American Conference, to be held in 
Ecuador early next year. In general, the agenda reveals 
the Commission's determination to “promote action in 
the Americas that will make it possible for the greatest 
number of women to participate, conscientiously and 
effectively, in the development and well-being of their 
communities,” 

Mrs. Quan’s address contained a challenge that will 
undoubtedly be echoed from one end of the Americas 
to the other: “It is evident that the peoples of our Hemi- 
sphere are making every effort to find political, economic, 
and .cultural formulas to speed their development and 
assure their well-being. In that effort the participation 
of women is a new, unsullied, and valuable resource that 


can no longer be underestimated.” 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


WHAT ABOUT LABOR? 


A highly articulate group of twenty-seven Latin 
American trade-union leaders recently demon- 
strated during a lively discussion at the Pan 
American Union that labor can he a big help in 
alleviating Western Hemisphere economic stress. 
The visitors—from Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Honduras, and Peru—stopped off at oas 
headquarters during a study tour of the United 
States as guests of the Trade Union Program 
Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. Some 
of the topics that came under their scrutiny were 
the educational needs of Latin American workers, 
their economic problems, ways and means to 
improve collaboration between management and 
Jabor, how to increase productivity to achieve 
higher standards of living, and how to give labor 
unions more participation in the decisions of 
industry. 

Officials and technicians of the pau Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs spoke with the 
trade-union leaders, explaining the meaning and 
significance of such ventures as Operation Pan 
America and the projected Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. They also traced the evolution of 
the oas itself, along with its efforts to improve 
economic, social, and cultural conditions through- 
out the Hemisphere. 

In answering questions raised by the group, the 
technicians dwelled at length on what causes infla- 
tion and unemployment, how to exploit natural 
resources to better advantage, how to stabilize 
markets, how to attract foreign investments, and 
other matters related to the economic situation in 
Latin America. 

An important feature of the debate was the 
visitors’ general awareness of the role the worker 
Should play in the economic and social develop- 
ment of a country or a region. To the last man, 
they stressed the urgent need for educating the 
workers and for allowing the trade unions to par- 
ticipate in this task. Judging by some of the 
statements, one of the biggest obstacles to achiev- 
ing this goal is the inertia of some employers, or 
what they called “a sort of paternalism” on the 
part of management that bars labor from doing 
its share. Much as they had learned from this trip 
to the United States, one of them asked: “Won't 
this be a waste of time unless we can impress on 
our employers the advantages to be gained from 
giving workers a stronger voice in management's 
councils?” 

The meeting showed without a doubt that the 
workers in Latin America are cognizant of their 


responsibility in any plan to improve living stand- 
ards in their countries. 


DISCUSSING THE ATOM 


As this issue goes to press, eighty leading scien- 
tists from the twenty-one American republics— 
including a Nobel-prize winner, Alberto Houssay 
of Argentina, the only Latin American to receive 
that award in the natural sciences—are gathered 
in Buenos Aires (June 1-5) for the Second Inter- 
American Symposium on the Peaceful Application 
of Nuclear Energy. This meeting continues the 
series that opened at Brookhaven, Long Island, 
New York, in May 1957 (see “Putting the Atom 
to Work,” americas, August 1957), and will give 
added impetus to the development of the basic 
biological, medical, and agricultural sciences. 

Sponsored by the Pan American Union and the 
Government of Argentina, with the aid of the 
United States, the Symposium will give Western 
Hemisphere scientists an opportunity to discuss 
and exchange information on their research in the 
use of radiation and radioactive isotopes. Of spe- 
cial interest to agriculture will be topics dealing 
with research on milk formation in cows, the 
application of trace elements in_ soil-fertility 
studies, and radioactive-tracer studies in the coffee 
plant. Other sessions will deal with the use of iso- 
topes in the study of animal life and diseases, food 
preservation, crop improvement, and the extermi- 
nation of insect pests. The scientists will also hold 
daily meetings on botany, zoology, radiobiology, 
and medicine. 


INTER-AMERICAN NUCLEAR 
COMMISSION 


Another outcome of the Brookhaven Symposium 
—the establishment of an Inter-American Nuclear 
Energy Commission for the peaceful application 
of the atom in the Western Hemisphere—came 
closer to realization when the oas Council approved 
its statutes on April 22. 

The Commission, created as a direct result of 
the recommendations of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives, is sched- 
uled to hold its first session next October at the 
Pan American Union. It will be the consultative 
body for technical, economic, and administrative 
problems in nuclear science and technology; assist 
oas member nations in developing a coordinated 
plan for research and training in the nuclear sci- 
ences; help them, upon request, to solve problems 
concerning nuclear-energy programs; provide a 
channel for scientific communication. 

Each Western Hemisphere nation will be rep- 
resented on the Commission by one delegate 
“familiar with the nuclear-energy problems of his 
country.” The Commission will publish a scientific 
bulletin, and will organize and sponsor conferences 
to exchange information on the peaceful application 
of nuclear energy. 
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WORTH OF SEEDS 


Growing pyrethrum in Ecuador 


LILO LINKE 


Wuen Pour Arenps looked up at Mt. Chimborazo for the 
first time. it was not its brilliant whiteness that over- 
whelmed him. He had lived many years with snow and 
ice in Finland and Siberia. What took his breath away 
was the altitude. Even where he stood, at the foot of the 
mountain, he was nine thousand feet above sea level. and 
Chimborazo rose before him almost another twelve thou- 
sand. Poul grinned as he thought of his sense of achieve- 
ment the day when. as a boy in his native Denmark. he 
had cycled to the very top of the country’s highest eleva- 
tion. a whole four hundred feet above the level land. But 
he also remembered the way farmers at home had used 
every square yard of soil, and he marveled now at the 
sight of the vast paramos lying idle under the tropical 
sun. It seemed impossible to believe that nothing could 
be grown here—and it was not long before he was trying 
to do something about it. 

He had just arrived in Ecuador to join his brother 
Kaj. a chemist. Both of them longed to return to agri- 
culture. the love of their youth since they had grown 
up on a farm. So they decided to buy land in Tun- 


LILO LINKE. born in Germany, has been an Ecuadorian citizen 
since 1945. She has written eight books, including one on her 
adopted country that is now going into its third revised edition. 
She also contributes regularly to the Quito daily El Comercio. 


gurahua Province, in an Andean valley not far from 
Mt. Chimborazo. 

Tungurahua is the most densely settled province of 
Ecuador. with relatively few large haciendas. The tillable 
land is divided into many thousands of small plots where 
entire families work from dawn to night growing corn 
for their own tables and fruit, vegetables, and flowers to 
be sold on Mondays in Ambato, the country’s “garden 
city” and the provincial capital (about thirty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants). 

It was only natural that the Arends brothers should 
follow their neighbors’ example. At the same time they 
were always looking for some crop nobody had _ yet 
thought of growing in this region. They started with 
asparagus and the vivid strawflowers known as inmortales, 
studied agricultural magazines and seed catalogues, and 
kept their eves open as they moved around. Nor did Poul 
forget his idea of using the land of the paramos. at 
present yielding only tough wild grass for underfed cattle 
and sheep. 

One day in 1941, he noticed a flower growing by the 
wayside high up on the Andean slopes. The natives called 


_it manzanilla and used it to brew an infusion for stomach 


trouble. Poul knew it belonged to the chrysanthemum 
family, and it occurred to him that the plant was there- 
fore a relative of pyrethrum (Chrysanthemum cinerariae- 
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Pyrethrum flowers speckle hillsides in Tungurahua and Cotopaxi 

provinces. The best grow at nine to ten thousand feet 


folium), which yields the raw material for an insecticide 
that is harmless to humans. Pyrethrum had grown wild 
for centuries around the Mediterranean, in Iran. and in 
Western Asia. Dalmatia, now a part of Yugoslavia. was 
the major source of supply until World War I. when 
Japan took the lead in commercial production. Japan, 
where the dry flowers were also used for decoration, 
dominated the trade until World War II, with the British 
East African colony of Kenya entering the picture in the 
mid-thirties. Pyrethrum insecticides were very effective 
against malaria-carrying mosquitoes. In aerosol bombs 
they could give strong protection to men in tents or the 
flimsiest of huts. War in the Pacific meant a strong new 
demand for them, while raw-material supplies were cut 
and fetched high prices. The U.S. Board of Economic 
Warfare encouraged farmers in the Americas to try grow- 
ing the plant by offering a guaranteed market. 

Guayaquil was acutely feeling the shortage of insecti- 
cides for its own defense against disease-bearing pests, 
and Kaj, with twenty-five vears’ pharmaceutical experi- 
ence in the country, even thought of manufacturing the 
finished product locally. 

Kenya and Eeuador had much in common geographi- 
cally, and where manzanilla grew, shouldn't pyrethrum 
flourish too? Poul talked Kaj into writing to an English 
nursery for two small envelopes of seeds worth twopence 
each, The seeds were planted next to the house. and in 
due time about one hundred seedlings sprouted. Care- 
fully transplanted, they vielded some handfuls of pretty 
white flowers resembling daisies more than what you 
generally think of as chrysanthemums. 

The first blooms to appear were disappointingly small, 
a sign of poor quality. Just four of the plants had some- 
what larger flowers. All the pyrethrum since grown under 
the Arends’ direction has descended from seeds of those 
four. The process of selective breeding was slow and hard, 
but highly successful. The first dried flowers analyzed by 
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a U.S. laboratory yielded 1.2 per cent pyrethrins. In two 
years, the rating went up to 1.6, about normal for the 
Kenya crop today, and in another four years flowers were 
obtained with a record 1.8 per cent, making them among 
the best grown anywhere in the world. Not only was the 
proportion of active ingredients raised, but the size of 
the individual flowers was tripled. Intangible factors of 
altitude, climate, and soil, plus infinite care, were 
responsible. 

Government agricultural stations at Ambato and Alausi 
began experimenting with the new crop in 1943, and dis- 
tributed seeds prov ided by the U.S. Government to various 
farmers. Germination was very low, however. Some thir- 
teen hundred pounds of dried flowers were shipped to the 
United States under the program in 1946, but the plant- 
ings did not continue after that. As the brilliant Ecuado- 
rian research chemist Dr. Luis Werner Levy has declared, 
“Without [the Arends’| ten vears of patient and self- 
sacrificing work, perhaps Ecuador would still be produc- 


ing pyrethrum. But it would be a pyrethrum of ordinary 
quality and limited yield.” The pay-off began in 1953, 
when the country exported twenty-three tons of the dried 


flowers. Last year it shipped 222 tons worth over $154,- 
000, and the large-scale growing has just started. 

A number of other American countries had taken up 
the crop during the war, with Brazil emerging as the 
biggest American grower. Brazil's pyrethrum exports to 
the United States reached a peak of 1.126 short tons in 
1945, but soon thereafter the planters switched back to 
other crops as prices fell. Farmers in Peru, Chile. and 
Guatemala experimented with it for a while, but are no 


longer important producers, 


Sixteen-year-old Mrs. Matilde Chuquilla is one of best pickers 
on Alliaga hacienda 
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“Back in 1943. we could not persuade anyone else to 
accept the seedlings. though we have always offered them 
free.” Poul Arends likes to reminisce. “Kaj wanted to 
chuck the whele thing, but I just couldn't give up. Since 
Kaj died in 1954 I have been growing nothing but 
pyrethrum, and so far I have found some three hundred 
fifty farmers who cooperate with me.” 

It is a hard struggle anywhere in the world to make 
farmers accept new ideas. and in Tungurahua and the 
adjoining provinces they were particularly reluctant to 
give over even a strip of their precious soil to that new- 
comer. pyrethrum. Many of the small farmers could 
barely read and write. and their ignorance coupled with 
their poverty made them cautious. It was precisely in 
order to help them that Poul persisted. 

He himself had to learn by trial and error. His original 
idea of planting pyrethrum flowers on the paramos proved 
only a relative success for a reason no one could have 
foreseen: the virgin land was too rich. It yielded splendid 
crops of flowers for a year or two, but then the plants. 
which have a life span of from five to seven vears. would 
become all foliage. smothering the buds. It was much 
better to use the poorer soil lower down, where for cen- 
turies farmers had grown their grains. especially corn and 
barley. Pyrethrum thrived on this impoverished soil as 
long as it was kept free of weeds. 

In those somewhat lower regions. there was also less 
danger of frost that would kill the flowers. and a faster 
evele of growth so that flowers could be harvested as 
often as seventeen times a year. instead of only thirteen 
times higher up. (In some temperate areas. such as Japan, 
there is one period of blooming. and a single harvest is 
made.) Nowadays. most of the plantations therefore lie 
at altitudes of between nine and ten thousand feet. 

To obtain the highest possible pyrethrin content, atten- 
tion also had to be paid to the size and stage of maturiiy 
of the blossoms when picking them, and to their sub- 
sequent drying. 

There were various setbacks and difficulties to be over- 
come. The large-scale manufacture of DpT seemed about 
to put pyrethrum growers out of business. Nature could 
hardly produce as cheaply as any factory. But then it 
was learned that ppT was toxic to humans, and insects 
began to develop resistance to it, neither of which was 
the case with insecticides based on pyrethrins. Today. 
when a host of new chemical insect-killers have come on 
the market. several have been found to work more surely 
if used in combination with pyrethrum or another older. 
plant-derived insecticide, rotenone, so demand has held 
up well. 

In 1949, a terrible earthquake laid waste the greater 
part of Ambato and other towns and villages in Tungu- 
rahua Province, and it took several vears for the people 
and the land to start to recover. On top of this. Poul 
Arends suffered his own disappointments. The large land- 
owners who had been his first collaborators, since they 
were more open-minded ihan the small farmers, were not 
satisfied with the financial results. They either had not 
realized the need for constant weeding or had left the 
care of the pyrethrum plants to their overseers, whose 


Poul Arends, sixty, directed breeding of high-quality Ecuadorian 
pyrethrum, spends most of time in fields 


interests were fixed on the traditional products. It was 
proved that “the owner's eve fattens the horse.” and that 
on the whole pyrethrum flowers grew best on smaller 
plots. under the personal care of the farmer and_ his 
family. Thus it developed that the great majority of the 
three hundred fifty men Poul Arends works with now are 
owners of only a few acres apiece. 

Usually a farmer starts with one hundred seedlings. 
as a try-out. Then he will ask for more and more. “You 
begin to love these little plants because you see how 
useful they are.” declared Santos Freire. a mestizo farmer 
who turned up with his wife and small son at Poul 
Arends’ office to be paid for the dried flowers Arends’ 
truck had picked up on its rounds some days before. 
During the whole of 1958. Freire’s four cuadras (not 
quite eight acres) had yielded 2.621 pounds of dried 
flowers worth about $525. This was remarkable coming 
from so small a plot. and in a country where the per 
capita income has been estimated at about $164 (at the 
official rate of exchange of approximately fifteen sucres 
to the dollar) for the same year. 

How well off he was Santos Freire proved by the neat 
new clothes he and his family had put on to call on Poul 
Arends. They had chosen a Monday so that they could 
go from his hacienda, Samanga., slightly to the north of 
Ambato,. straight to the big weekly market. They had 
nothing to sell there. but with some new cash in their 
pockets they were ready to play their parts as customers. 

Poul Arends signs the same five-year contract with all 
the farmers. He provides them with the seedlings free of 
charge. while they pledge themselves to follow his instruc- 
tions about cultivation and to deliver all flowers in good 
condition. Though the minimum price agreed upon is two 
hundred sucres per hundredweight, Arends is actually 
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paying three hundred forty for first-class flowers. 

“Five years is a long time, and many things may 
happen.” he says, “so I have to protect myself against 
a possible drop or even a collapse of world prices. On 
the other hand, | am not in this business to get rich as 
fast as possible at other people’s expense. On the contrary, 
| want them to improve their status.” 

\ typical example is Rodolfo Bareno, a young man now 
about twenty-four. His father Miguel was one of Arends’ 
first small collaborators, while Rodolfo started working 
at Samanga as a laborer. He was paid the usual wage of 
the region—five sucres a day. When he thought he had 
learned all he needed to about growing pyrethrum, 
Rodolfo went into partnership with one of his father’s 
neighbors: “You provide the land. | provide the know- 
how.” 

He was very secretive about the art of handling the 
precious plants. which he insisted were the most delicate 
and demanding creatures on earth, in order to raise the 
value of his contribution to the deal. Rodolfo proved 
clever indeed: on about five acres he produced in one 
vear close to three thousand pounds of dried flowers and 
received for them over ten thousand sucres. In his father’s 
and the neighbors’ eyes. Rodolfo is almost a millionaire 
how, 

It is difficult to tell what profit any other product would 
have vielded, since at best it would have been a sparse 
crop of corn or barley, mainly for the people's own use. 
Yet many mestizo and Indian small farmers were reluc- 
tant to stop planting these grains and switch over to 
buying them in the Ambato market. Their thoughts ran 
back to times of famine. They were afraid that the mer- 
chants would charge them outrageous prices, and that 
they would lose their independence. 

The case of Manuel Sandoval. one of the poorest of 
the Indians. therefore indicates a significant change. He 
lives high up near the paramo, in a hut thatched with 
paramo grass, and owns several minute plots that put 
together do not make one acre. (These plots are the 
results of the custom of dividing the property. however 
small, among the sons on the father’s death. Sometimes 
each receives only a short strip a few vards wide. Unable 
to make a living off such a plot. some of the owners can 
he persuaded to sell and move elsewhere.) Until about 
three years ago. Manuel had never even heard of pyreth- 
rum. His land was too high for corn, so he planted a 
little barlev. a few broad beans. some dishfuls of potatoes 

all together not enough to feed his family. so that he 
worked for more fortunate neighbors in exchange for a 
little extra food. A suere was as precious to him as a cup 
of water to a man in the desert. 

Then he began to notice the small white spots that 
here and there were starting to cover patches of land 
and to creep up the hillside. One year. frost killed all the 
potatoes and corn planted at the bottom of the valley. 
The year after, a long drought delaved the growth of the 
corn so that it started flowering when only a foot or two 
high. Obviously it would not produce a single ear. The 
countryside looked brown and dead. except for the white 
patches, Even when frost had destroyed the buds of the 
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blossoms look like huge snowflakes that might have blown 


White 


down trom near-by Mt. Hiniza 


white flowers, others quickly sprouted and were ready for 
picking after a month or two. 

Still stranger things happened. The owner of one of 
the larger white fields moved out of his ramshackle hut 
into a brand-new whitewashed adobe house with a neat 
tiled roof that shone across the valley brighter than a 
marble palace. 

Manuel lay awake at night, holding mumbled conversa- 
tions with his wife. One morning he got up before dawn 
and walked miles and miles to the hacienda of “el gringo 

the foreigner |.” Twisting his hat in his hands. he offered 
to work for Poul Arends as long as necessary if the 
“Sefor Mister” would let him have a few little plants. 
Nobody had ever given him something for nothing. and 
at first. full of distrust. he refused to accept the plants as 
a gift. Surely the gringo was trying to trick him. He was 
still fearful when he reached home that night. with the 
plants wrapped in his poncho. 

Six months later he returned to Samanga with a sackful 
of dried flowers. They were weighed in his presence. and 
the emplovee gave him a slip of paper and told him to 
go up to the house and receive his pay. He stood outside 
the open door. not daring to step on the waxed floor of 
Mr. Arends’ office. Other farmers had to push him in. 
As if hypnotized. he stared fixedly at the account book, 
at the rapid scribbling of Arends’ pen as it figured the 
amount due him, at Arends’ hands as he took the money 
out of the open cash box on top of his desk. 

When Arends counted out a little over one hundred 
sucres as Manuel's first earnings, the Indian hesitated 
for a moment, then snatched the money as if afraid ()at 
there might be a mistake somewhere, and almost ray out 
of the house. 

That was over a year ago. Today Manuel is growing 
nothing but pyrethrum on his several lots—the first 
Indian to take such a risk. Like Santos Freire. he buys 
his food in Ambato. Every month or so he goes to see 
“el seflor Pablo” (he no longer calls him “Senior Mister”) 
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to collect his money and get more plants. 

. “But. Manuel. where are you going to put them all?” 
= Poul Arends asked him when the Indian repeated his 

request for the tenth or twelfth time. 

The Indian grinned slyly: “I invited two compadres 
: to a little fiesta, sir, and they have never seen pyrethrum.” 
The word fiesta gave Arends his cue: “Now, listen, Man- 
uel, you're not going to spend all your money on drink. 
Your son Pepe is running around in rags. Part of the 
money is his, because he helped you plant and pick the 
flowers. You go straight to Ambato and buy him some 
clothes before spending your money on anything else. 
And come back here to show me that you did what I told 
; you to. or I'll be really angry.” 

¥ Poul hardly trusted his eyes late that evening: there 
stood Pepe in the lamp light in a new blue shirt so much 
too big for him that the sleeves had to be rolled back. 
a pair of cotton trousers. also rolled up. and—oh, wonder! 


—brown leather shoes. only the tips of which could be 
seen. He stood as stiffly as a wooden doll—he had had 
no chance to wash himself and was afraid of soiling his 
gorgeous clothes. 

The sad truth is that many of the small farmers do 
not know yet what to do with their sudden wealth and 
use it in the customary way: “to celebrate.” But rural 
: schools, in Tungurahua Province as in the rest of the 

country. are becoming more numerous and always better, 

and everybody places his hopes on the next generation. 

Poul Arends does what he can, preaching and occasionally 

threatening mildly. But when the women come to implore 
i. him to give the money to them and not to their husbands 
who only waste it, he has to point out that the contracts 
were signed with the men. as the owners of the land, and 
that they have to receive the pay. “But you stick to your 
husband on Mondays.” Poul advises each woman. “and 
get out of him all you can right here on the spot.” And 
they do. 

On his day laborers, Arends can exert a_ slightly 


Young Dane Frede Jensen weighs pickers’ sacks of pyrethrum 
flowers at Alliaga hacienda 
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stronger influence. He cannot pay higher than the cus- 
tomary wages, since this would stir up trouble with 
other employers in the region. Instead, he has established 
a whole series of premiums. Thus any workman or boy 
reporting for work seventy days in a period of three 
months receives an extra one hundred sucres, with the 
injunction to spend it on something useful. One worker 
saved enough to buy eighteen sheep; others get new 
clothes for themselves or their families, or household 
goods, Once a year, Poul Arends organizes an all-ex- 
penses-paid excursion for all steady workers to beautiful 
Banos. a health resort. This includes the admission fee 
to the thermal springs and swimming pools. The pity is 
that, because of the dusty roads on the return trip, the 
excursionists no longer show the slightest trace of any 


Precious pyrethrum flowers, raw material for insecticide, are 
dried by sun and air in wooden trames 


contact with water when Poul Arends sets eyes on them 
Monday morning. 

For years now. Arends has also signed five-year con- 
tracts with young Danish farmers who are unable to 
acquire land in their own over-populated country. He 
employs them as administrators and pays excellent wages. 
which they can largely save and. when they finish their 
contracts. invest in renting or acquiring places of their 
own right in Ecuador. 

This is what Frede Jensen did. He came to Ecuador 
in 1953 with his young wife and later. with another of 
Arends’ “young Danes.” rented the hacienda Alliaga at 
the foot of two-peaked Iliniza. in Cotopaxi Province 
The farm stretches two miles up to the paramos and the 
snow line, at altitudes ranging from nine to ten thousand 
feet. Though there are about 375 acres of tillable soil. 
the farm had been practically abandoned by the owner. 
except for some sharecroppers’ plots that produced little, 
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if anything, for market. 

When Jensen and his partner Laursen took over, they 
bought a tractor and started gradually plowing almost 
the entire 375 acres. They took turns driving the tractor 
and supervising the planting. Of what? Of pyrethrum, 
of course. By the end of 1958, half of the acreage was 
in full production, and they were harvesting between 
two thousand and twenty-five hundred pounds of fresh 
flowers every day. 

They had chosen their place wisely, near the village 
of Pastocalle. There and in the region round about. an 
excellent labor supply is available, inc'uding some four 
thousand children between thirteen and sixteen—too old 
to go to school, too young to work as regular laborers. 
Alliaga is big enough to employ about seventy people 
permanently, half of them children. The women help 
either at picking or planting, while the men do planting 
and weeding and take care of the simple drying arrange- 
ments. Usually the pyrethrum blossoms are put into large 
wooden frames on wire netting, a few feet off the floor, 
so that the air can reach them from either side. 

There is no prettier sight than a long line of women 
and children with baskets on their backs. moving across 
the white field and looking from a distance as if some 
snow had blown down on them from Iliniza. The work 
is easy, almost pleasant, and the most diligent may well 
earn twelve sucres in a ten-hour day, or half that amount 
if fooling around. Frede Jensen or Laursen drives a truck 
along the dirt tracks they made, up to where the pickers 
are working. They all rush over with their sacks and 
baskets. While the fresh flowers are weighed, they chatter 
gaily and gleefully repeat the number of pounds they are 
credited with. Later they are paid at the rate of seven 
Ecuadorian centavos (about four tenths of a cent) per 
pound, For picking no more than a hundred pounds, the 
children earn more than their fathers, who are on a daily 
wage of six sucres. 

Lucila Sanchez, a buxom mestiza of sixteen, hands all 
the money she makes to her father, who has promised to 


Vonday is payday at Samanga. Arends’ enterprise puts 
unaccustomed cash in pockets of local farmers 


buy land for her. Her friend Matilde Chuquilla, a girl 
of the same age. is already married and handles her own 
money. Neither has ever attended school, but their ignor- 
ance does not seem to bother them. They are always 
laughing and teasing each other even while their hands 
are busy with the picking. 

As for Jensen and Laursen, they hope soon to make 
enough money to buy Alliaga and eventually to diversify 
by planting potatoes. That crop can bring up to six thou- 
sand sucres’ profit per acre, while pyrethrum, raised on 
large plots and with the help of machinery as the Danes 
do it, yields only about one third of that. On the other 
hand, potatoes require a heavy initial investment for 
seeds, fertilizers. fungicides. and so on, and relatively 
costly labor. There is also the constant risk of frost at 
certain altitudes. 

Jensen and Laursen send their sun-dried pyrethrum 
flowers by truck to Arends, about forty-five miles to the 
south, for further drying and processing in his recently 
built plant. Arends then dispatches them by rail to the 
port of Guayaquil. where they are shipped to the Fairfield 
Chemical Division of the Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation in New York, his partners. A second U.S. 
chemical company. S. B. Penick, some years ago set up 
a pyrethrum organization of its own in Ecuador and is 
also expanding at a fast rate. 

Although the 222 tons Ecuador exported last year look 
insignificant beside Kenya’s annual production of up to 
six thousand tons or the Belgian Congo’s big output, it 
must be remembered that Ecuador is just beginning to 
develop its possibilities. They are doubly significant for 
the country. since hitherto the Sierra has had little or 
nothing to offer for export, while the coast produced and 
shipped the world’s record volume of bananas. not to 
mention cacao, coffee, rice. sugar, and other crops. It 
would be all to the good if dollars started circulating in 
the Andes as well. 

Careful investigation of better methods of growing and 
picking pyrethrum flowers carried out in Ecuador has 
already benefited the growers in Kenya. But this is not 
all. Only last year Dr. Levy. using radioactive isotopes. 
succeeded.in producing radioactive pyrethrins. It will now 
be possible to trace the deadly effect of these substances 
on insects and establish how they work. The radioactive 
isotopes and the necessary scientific apparatus were a gift 
of the U.S. International Cooperation Administration to 
the Polytechnic Institute of Quito. 

Dr. Levy has also just discovered a method of extract- 
ing the pyrethrins from undried flowers without loss 
of content. If adopted on a commercial scale. it could 
enormously simplify. and consequently cheapen. the entire 
process. It would make the various drying stages super- 
fluous and permit Ecuador to export the extract itself, 
instead of the bulky dried flowers. Already Quito has a 
new industrial firm as a result. INEXA (Industria Extrac- 
tora C.A.). with Dr. Levy as director. 

To think that all this. and more to come, actually grew 
out of two tiny packages of seeds! If it could have been 
foreseen. who would have refused to invest those four 
pennies? 
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ELBA KYBAL 


Tue ComMMITTEE OF TWENTY-ONE, as the special OAS 
group named to devise new economic-cooperation meas- 
ures is familiarly known, has placed the Hemisphere’s 
economic problems on a par with political and security 
matters. It is no exaggeration to say that if the recom- 
mendations just approved at the Committee’s second 
meeting (Buenos Aires, April 27-May 8) are carried out, 
within a generation Pan Americanism could score eco- 
nomic triumphs as significant as its achievements in the 
political field. 

This does not mean that our countries should expect 
Operation Pan America or any other system of inter- 
American cooperation to shoulder the principal responsi- 
bility for economic development. Certainly it is no substi- 
tute for the appropriate national action necessary to speed 
up economic growth and raise standards of living. This 
was made clear not only in definite statements along this 
line by various delegations but also in the economic 
philosophy behind the resolutions approved in Buenos 
Aires. Such an approach does not advocate intervention 
or official direction of the economy on any level. national 
or international. Rather, it supports the economic phi- 
losophy of the Free World. as do all the Latin American 
nations themselves, and accepts the challenge of our age. 
which was so graphically summed up by Fidel Castro in 
his address to the Committee: “The peoples of America 


ELBA KYBAL was one of the PAU economists attending the recent 
Buenos Aires meeting of the Committee of Twenty-one. Readers 
will find accounts of the earlier history of Operation Pan America 
and of the first meeting of the Committee in our January 1959 
issue. 
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do not want bread without freedom or freedom without 
bread.” 

But if inter-American cooperation does not mean joint 
responsibility for internal economic development (just 
as, in the political field, it does not mean the maintenance 
of law and order within each country ), it is still essential. 
For it can serve as a catalyst to keep national efforts from 
being undermined by events beyond local control, or to 
get them started, or to revitalize them. Along this line. 
the resolutions of the Committee of Twenty-one propose 
cooperative action to eliminate factors strangling the 
economies, so that the countries can utilize natural and 
human resources more efliciently, increase the national 
product, and improve living conditions. 

The first resolution charges the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (Ecosoc) with making, for 
each country that requests it, a study of the progress and 
problems of its economic development. These investiga- 
tions would review the experiences of the recent past and 
analyze current problems in both qualitative and quanti- 
tative terms, so as to determine the most effective way 
to spur economic growth. Points considered would include 
past and current rates of growth, economic structure. 
fiscal and monetary policy, private savings and invest- 
ment. balance of payments and trade policy, technological 
development and manpower. Finally, the studies would 
point out the Latin American geographical zones or 
economic sectors whose pressing needs demand early 
action from international economic-cooperation programs. 

These studies are intended to serve as a_ practical 
guide for immediate action by the countries themselves. 
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Such a re-evaluation of development problems will be 
particularly useful at a time when everyone is expecting 
great things from the probable quickening of the flow of 
public and private capital. Because this is such a level- 
headed approach and because it is so urgent that solutions 
be found, Ecosoc was asked to give high priority to these 
studies. 

To attack the well-known vicious circle of low income, 
scant savings. and insufficient investment, the Committee 


| . . . 

‘ approved three resolutions aimed at stimulating invest- 
t 

| ment. Among the most significant recommendations for 


the capital-importing countries—in addition to improving 


the investment climate—are means of actively seeking out 
private investors to take part in productive enterprises 
recognized as vital, Experience shows that this requires 
drawing up lists of production projects, charging a na- 
tional institution with establishing the order of priority 
for the participation of foreign capital, advising future 
investors about the legal and administrative procedures 
they must cope with. and calling upon technical assistance 
when needed to launch development programs. 

But the Committee of Twenty-one did not feel that the 
full responsibility for encouraging the flow of capital rests 
with the countries that need it. Therefore, it further ree- 


ommended that the capital-exporting countries reassess 


policies, legislation, and administrative practices on such 


things as taxation of income derived from private invest- 


Calle Corrientes is Buenos Aires’ Broadway 
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Obelisk in middle of Avenida 9 de Julio is famous local landmari. 


ment abroad: guarantees for foreign private investment 
and public financing in support of it: orientation of po- 
tential investors toward joint ventures with local capital. 

While these measures concern individual countries. the 
Committee considered it appropriate for the OAs to work 
toward the same objectives. It suggested that the Secre- 
tary General disseminate information on matters pertain- 
ing to private investment, determine the gaps in research. 
analyze institutional factors affecting the nature and mag- 
nitude of private investment, and maintain active coopera- 
tion with inter-American groups interested in investment. 

To make inter-American cooperation in this field still 
more effective. the Committee advised that ECOSOC con- 
sider organizing a Pan American Information Office for 
promoting private investment in Latin America. Such an 
office. located in New York City. could be especially useful 
to countries that are in the initial or intermediate stages 
of development and frequently lack the resources and the 
specialized personnel required for publicity of this sort. 

Finally, the Latin American nations did not overlook 
the opportunity to ask for a more abundant flow of public 
capital. They recognized that. as the United States re- 
ported, the capital-exporting countries have recently 
moved to enlarge the capital resources of public lending 
institutions, such as the Export-Import Bank, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. and 
the International Monetary Fund. They also expressed 
their satisfaction at the agreement creating the Inter- 
American Development Bank—a long-standing desire on 
their part—and their hope for its prompt ratification. 
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Various measures. all highly practical. were recom- 
mended to promote Latin American exports—indispens- 
able, of course, if development is to be accelerated. After 
all, they bring in the foreign exchange that is required 
for importing the capital goods needed for development. 
One resolution requested the Oas Secretary General to 
establish an information service to compile. coordinate. 
and distribute marketing data and studies on Latin 
American export products. Also under investigation will 
be the types and systems of transportation and the need 
for expansion, and the final reports will be the basis for 
ECOSOC suggestions on development and coordination of 
transport. Other studies will go into methods for imme- 
diately stepping up the Latin American countries’ com- 
merce and will analyze their trade with the rest of the 
world. Recognizing that this will not be sufficient’ in 
itself, the Committee of Twenty-one wants ECOSOC to 
arrange a meeting of foreign-trade experts who will 
formulate concrete measures. 

The immediate concerns of specific nations were given 
special attention in three resolutions that call for a study 
of the production, marketing. and consumption of wool, 
a leading export item for the River Plate countries; 


expansion and intensification of the activities of the Pan 
American Foot-and-Mouth-Disease Center in Brazil: and 
a meeting of experts from the principal mineral-producing 
or -importing countries to study all aspects of such 


commodities. 

Cooperative action on the problem of fluctuating prices 
for basic products was the subject of three significant 
resolutions. One supports efforts to diversify the countries’ 
exports, to avoid unfair trade practices and prevent harm- 
ful speculation, to raise the demand for by-products and 
new forms of end-products. and to take advantage of the 
timely consultation provided for under the inter-American 
system. The second deals with the need for liberalizing 
international trade in basic products. The third—based 
on the probable adverse effect of certain national price 
supports and export subsidies on the salability of Latin 
America’s basic products—instructs ECOSOC to analyze 
such policies now in force and report to the OAs on the 
measures necessary to prevent unfavorable consequences. 

Although the contribution Operation Pan America can 
make to economic integration might at first glance seem 
modest. it may become highly practical. In 1957, the 
Pan American Union submitted to the Buenos Aires 
Economic Conference a study on Liberalization of Inter- 
Latin-American Trade. That document foresaw the forma- 
tion of various regional markets, following the example 
of the five Central American nations. As everyone knows, 
the UN Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) 
has been the soul of that project, working effectively and 
unstintingly for the regional market. Over the past two 
years economic integration has been stressed at various 


Delegates adopted thirty-five resolutions, which must now be approved by the oxs Council 
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meetings. Recently, ECLA recommended the creation of 
a regional market to cover all Latin America; that is, 
the agreement would provide for reduced tariffs and 
similar charges, as well as relaxed quantitative and ad- 
ministrative restrictions on trade, among as many Latin 
American countries as possible. 

Nevertheless. Central America was the first to attempt 
regional integration. The next effort of this sort was 
announced by Argentina, Brazil. Chile. and Uruguay at 
the second meeting of ECLA’s trade committee this May 
in Panama. At that session there was considerable opposi- 
. tion to the project. since some countries felt it would 
* ¢ result in an extremely powerful bloc that would hinder 
rather than help the formation of a regional market for 
the whole of Latin America. They feared it would create 
such preferential conditions for the members of the 
sub-regional group that it would become more and more 
dificult to grant concessions to other countries wanting 
to join. 

Actually, these fears will be unfounded so long as the 
countries in the sub-regional market adhere to the basic 
principles of economic-integration movements, which, in 
essence, mean the freeing of trade. All these projects work 
for gradual reduction and ultimate elimination of all 
kinds of restrictions on mutual trade, but there is no 
thought of forming rival economic blocs. Therefore. the 


; establishment of sub-regional markets based on. among 
other things, taking advantage of the complementary char- 
acteristics of the economies and of transportation facili- 


ties, is a step toward liberalization of inter-Latin-American 
trade, and further similar steps can be taken in due 
course, 

At this stage—when there are still doubts as to whether 
the institution will be simply a free-trade zone or a true 
regional market in the form of a customs union, and 
without knowing the extent of the market—-the Committee 
of Twenty-one passed three resolutions that can be carried 
out despite the uncertainties. One deals with technical 
studies on regional industries to determine the demand 
“ for important industrial products and the possibilities for 
re increasing and diversifying it within the next ten years; 
on the economic and technological flexibility of the pro- 
duction scale in the industrial manufacturing processes: 
and on the various ways of developing regional industrial 
structures based on analyses of markets, production scales, 
availability of raw materials, labor, and power potentials. 

Another important task assigned to ECOSOC in connec- 


tion with the regional market is the preparation of studies 
on its technical, institutional, and social problems and 
implications, as well as the transportation difficulties the 
Latin American countries come up against in their search 
* for wider markets within the Hemisphere. 
The expectations aroused in Buenos Aires by the idea 
of the regional market were so great that OAS Secretary 
: General Mora and the economists at the meeting were 
i constantly bombarded with questions about it. At a round- 
table discussion in the Argentine Industrial Union (a 
manufacturers’ association), the idea of bringing repre- 


Pr sentatives of private industry into the planning of devel- 
opment and economic integration came up. Dr. Mora pro- 
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For amateur psychologists: an assortment of conterence doodles 


posed an inter-American conference of industrialists. to 
be held late this year: this prompted Augusto Frederico 
Schmidt, the prominent Brazilian industrialist and leader 
of his country’s delegation, to offer Sao Paulo as the site. 
Each country’s industrial associations will send delegates, 
all independent businessmen. “They are the ones.” Dr. 
Mora told the Committee of Twenty-one. “who can f 
achieve the ideal of a common market. which will become 4 
a reality not by decree but through the enthusiasm of the ee 
men directly involved in production.” J 
Of the thirty-five resolutions adopted, perhaps more E 
dealt with inter-American technical cooperation than with 
any other subject—because in this field the areas of dis- 
agreement are smallest and the needs greatest. In regard 
to training technicians, the Committee of Twenty-one had, 
at its first meeting in Washington last November and 
December, ordered a study (which has already been com- 
pleted) of the needs for training engineers, agronomists, 
economists. business administrators. and other highly 
specialized personnel required for economic development. 
At this second meeting it recommended a plan under 
which a considerable number of four-year undergraduate 
scholarships would be granted to Latin American students 
so that they can qualify for more advanced technical m4 
work. 
Technical and financial cooperation for agrarian reform 
and for construction of low-cost housing were also given 
due attention. Indeed, these problems could hardly be 
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overlooked, considering the scarcity of houses within a 
reasonable price range and the need for revising the land- 
holding system in certain regions in order to bring idle 
acreage into production and give employment to the farm 
population. 

Realizing that labor-management understanding is an 
essential factor for facilitating economic development and 
stimulating productivity, the Committee proposed an inter- 
American program in the field of labor relations. As a 
first move, experts would meet and study the possibilities 
and limitations of universities, industrial- and labor- 
relations institutes, national departments of labor, and 
other state agencies for putting into practice the OAs 
plan of action. 

Another thing that would certainly benefit economic 
development is a practical program to raise production 
levels. The productivity research centers already in suc- 
cessful operation in Latin America can be an example 
to other countries, and a meeting of expert advisers will 
be held in Mexico to evaluate the needs and possibilities 
of inter-American cooperation along this line. 

Two special services that can contribute to development 
will be set up in the Oas secretariat. One will be an 
advisory service for survey and evaluation of natural 
resources in Latin America. In many cases, the countries 
lack the basic information as well as the specialized per- 
sonnel needed for this task. The other will offer advice 
and technical aid in the preparation of comprehensive 
area-development programs for regions within a country. 

The Committee of Twenty-one felt it necessary to make 
periodic progress checks. It is not enough merely to rec- 


Delegates take a coffee break 


ommend national or inter-American measures to be taken; 
we must see whether they are put into practice and 
whether they have the desired effects. For this purpose; it 
proposed annual OAs-sponsored meetings, where experts 
could present and analyze reports on economic develop- 
ment and their countries’ problems. They could also ex- 
change opinions on the economic situation, present and 
future; the problems it raises; and the measures to be 
taken. This close. regular contact among economists from 
the various countries should lead to broader and deeper 
understanding of the difficulties to be faced and solved. 

Dr. Schmidt declared that Operation Pan America has 
proved that we can unite for mutual assistance. Especially, 
he added, now that it guarantees complete solidarity by 
extending it to the economic field. In fact, one resolution 
provides for meetings of consultation of the Foreign 
Ministers, in times of economic crises, exactly like those 
held to deal with political and security issues. The Com- 
mittee’s resolutions also undertook to strengthen the con- 
sultation system already existing in Ecosoc for cases 
involving economic difficulties that may affect the devel- 
opment of any member state and require the cooperation 
of the other nations. 

Both types of consultation, on the Foreign Ministers’ 
level and through Ecosoc, represent an innovation, not 
a copy of institutions in other parts of the world. So it 
is to be hoped that our inter-American system, which has 
proved its effectiveness in the political field, may have 
equal success in the economic field. The road has been 
hard and has taken many years, but as the Argentine 
Foreign Minister, Carlos A. Florit, put it: “Have we con- 
sidered how much time it took to reach any degree of 
international understanding in the Old World? Have 
we considered that, before the solidarity of this Hemi- 
sphere became apparent, not only did large-scale ter- 
ritorial dismemberments have to take place but, what 
is worse, violent and often exterminating wars were 
necessary ?” 

Operation Pan America will keep going. This has been 
assured by the creation of two subcommittees. One will 
be in charge of liaison with the 0as Council, Ecosoc, and 
the specialized organizations. With them, it will seek new 
formulas for getting the best results from common efforts, 
and it will receive any new proposals the governments 
may present. The other will prepare a broad plan for the 
reorganization and strengthening of ECOSOC’s operations. 

It was President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil who 
first thought of Operation Pan America; then the coun- 
tries themselves made his ideas their own and projected 
them through the oas. The Organization’s equipment for 
serving the member countries and settling differences 
between them, without outside intervention, is already 
set up. In the economic field, Operation Pan America has 
given Ecosoc a far-reaching mandate. The oas Council 
must now study and decide on the ways and means to 
carry out the resolutions passed by the Committee of 
Twenty-one. As Cecilio Morales, Director of the Pat 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, remarked 
in Buenos Aires, providing the necessary funds is just as 
vital as approving the resolutions. & 
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Ir these were the eighteen-seventies and eighties. anvone 
with even a passing interest in Mexico, ocean shipping. 
railroading, or civil engineering—or perhaps simply in 
the History of Highly Unusual Ideas—would probably 
know about Captain James Buchanan Eads and his scheme 
for constructing the world’s most bizarre railroad. For it 
was during those years that he conceived and almost 
brought to life a plan for transporting by rail fully laden 
ocean vessels across the narrow Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
in Mexico. 

Eads was no crackpot. He was considered by many to 
be the most outstanding, though perhaps the most un- 
orthodox, civil engineer of the time. First winning recog- 
nition for his success in raising sunken hulls. he later 
built fourteen ironclad ships for the U.S. Navy during 
the Civil War. After that. he supervised the building of 
the massive steel bridge that now spans the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis. He is also credited with clearing the 
Mississippi delta channels of tons of silt. So when Eads 
suggested an iron horse to carry ships between Minatitlan 
near the Gulf Coast and Salina Cruz on the Pacific. many 


people listened. 
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Eads was by no means the first to come up with the 
idea of Tehuantepec as the site for some sort of link 
between the two bodies of water. Cortez himself dreamed 
of it, and asked for and received permission from Charles 
V to construct a camino real westward from Coatzacoal- 
cos. Over this royal highway he hoped to move enough 
goods and equipment so that he could eventually outfit 
a fleet to sail to the Orient. But Cortez and Eads were not 
the only ones concerned with Tehuantepec. The list in- 
cluded Cortez’s chaplain, Francisco Lopez de Gomara: the 
sixteenth-century Portuguese writer Antonio Galvao: the 
renowned naturalist and traveler Alexander von Hum- 
holdt: General Santa Anna of Alamo fame: the poet 
Goethe: Daniel Webster: and Judah P. Benjamin. who 
was associated with one of the many firms that did nof 
build the Tehuantepec railroad. 

As early as 1552 Lopez de Gomara urged the Spanish 
Crown to excavate one of four interoceanic sites. among 
them “Tecoantepec.” immodestly noting that “for the 
spice trade. for the wealth of the Indies. and for a king of 
Castile. few things are impossible... 2° In 1555 Galvao 


discussed Tehuantepec’s possibilities. saying: 


the other place is from Tecoantepee through a riuer [river] to 
Verdadera Cruz in the bay of the Honduras. which also might be 
opened in a streight Which if it were done. then thev might sails 


from the Canaries vnto the Malucos vnder the climate of the 
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zodiake, in lesse time and with much lesse danger, than to saile 
about the Cape de Bona Speranca [Good Hope], or by the streight 
of Magelan. or by the Northwest. 


Of the nine routes suggested by Humboldt for linking the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Tehuantepec was his third choice. 
Goethe wrote in 1827 that “it is absolutely indispensable 
for the United States to effect a passage from the Mexican 
Gulf to the Pacific Ocean.” 

As for Santa Anna. to him goes the credit for issuing 
in 1842 the first Mexican Government concession—the 
famous Garay grant—for a transportation line across the 
isthmus. In that decree. Santa Anna, echoing others before 
and after him. confidently stated that 
no means can be surer and more effectual fer promoting great 
results for national well-being than of bringing to the Republi« 
the center of commerce and navigation of all nations ... [through] 
the establishment of an easy and short route from one ocean to 
the other. . 


Thus it was that a connection across Tehuantepec stirred 
the imaginations of successive generations of men. includ- 
ing James Eads. 

After clearing the Mississippi. he told Elmer L. Corthell. 
his friend and associate in the ship-railway scheme. that 
they now had to discharge the “commercial volume” of 
that river into the Pacific Ocean by means of Tehuantepec. 
Categorically opposed to a canal or a conventional-type 
railroad. he proposed a ship-railway capable of carrying 


ocean-going vessels of between six and eight thousand 
tons, which was the average weight of ships in those days. 

Technical obstacles like having to drag ships across 
134 miles and to a maximum altitude of over seven hun- 
dred feet did not seem to bother Eads very much. He 
estimated that for fifty million dollars and in only four 
years he could build the railroad and two terminal basins. 
Each basin was to be fitted with a large sunken pontoon 
and cradle. The empty cradle would be rolled into posi- 
tion at the bottom of the dock, located directly over the 
pontoon. After being floated into place over the pontoon, 
the ship—by means of hydraulic ramps. hinged blocks 
faced with rubber, and the action of the gradually rising 
water as the pontoon was pumped out—would be wedged 
into the cradle as in a snugly fitting dry dock. This part 
of the operation, according to Eads, was to take but half 
an hour. Then, stabilized and secured against shocks 
along the way. the vessel was to be majestically pulled 
across the isthmus by locomotives at an average speed 
of eight to ten miles per hour, The trip would take from 
thirteen to sixteen hours. 

ads’ original plans called for a cradle three hundred 
feet long and fifty or sixty feet wide, which was to be 
supported by twelve hundred wheels, a hundred on each 
of twelve rails. Two powerful engines on the four outer- 
most rails on either side were to do the hauling. The 
remaining rails were for water and coal tenders to supply 


Since unusual railroad could have no curves, turntables were to be used to change direction 
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the engines. In the final design, the cradle was lengthened 
by fifty feet and rested on 1,380 wheels, drawn by three 
locomotives carrying their own tenders and running on 
only two rails. Instead of a double set of tracks, Eads 
suggested a number of sidings, strategically placed. To 
make the abrupt turns demanded by the rough topog- 
raphy, there would be floating turntables on which the 
entire apparatus could be turned to any angle. 

No less an authority than the Chief Constructor of the 
United States Navy supported the scheme because, among 
other things, he doubted that the strains placed upon a 
ship lugged across the isthmus would be any greater than 
the ordinary stresses on it at sea. Confederate General 
P. T. O. Beauregard believed a vessel transported in the 
Eads manner would meet with less danger and difficulty 
than during a storm in mid-ocean. A prominent British 
engineering firm even offered to build the apparatus for 
putting the ships on the tracks, guaranteeing to raise 
them fifty feet within thirty minutes. 

Between 1881 and 1885 Eads signed a series of agree- 
ments with Mexico authorizing him to build his mechani- 
cal Paul Bunyan and a canal from Laguna Superior to 
the Pacific Ocean. For each foot of the canal’s depth he 
was to be given 104 miles of land, and an additional 
twenty-six hundred square miles if he would deepen the 
Coatzacoalcos River by another twenty-five feet. Besides 
granting Eads a ninety-nine-year tax exemption, Mexico 
agreed to pay him $18,750,000, at the rate of $1,250,000 
annually for fifteen years—but only if he could obtain 
a pledge of $2,500,000 each year from some other source. 


So Eads turned to the United States Government. How- 
ever, competition was strong at the time because Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps was propagandizing for Panama and 
others were beating the drums for a route through Nica- 
ragua. In an effort to meet this competition, Eads asked 
Congress to grant him no money unless and until he could 
demonstrate the feasibility of his project by safely trans- 
porting. at his own expense, a three-thousand-ton vessel 
across the Tehuantepec Isthmus. 

In February 1861 the House of Representatives actually 
adopted a bill that would have guaranteed Eads a 6-per- 
cent dividend for fifteen years on an invested capital of 
fifty million dollars. But it was killed in the Senate, per- 
haps because Eads was asking Congress for more money 
than the promoters of any other similar project. Try as 
he would, Eads could not get the required capital. so 
Mexico naturally refused to furnish any funds. 

When James Buchanan Eads died in 1887, the possi- 
bility of constructing the Tehuantepec ship-railway died 
too. Even so, until the beginning of this century there 
were still articles in magazines like The National Geo- 
graphic and Scientific American advocating his scheme. 
In 1914, the year in which the Panama Canal was opened. 
Mexico inaugurated the National Interoceanic Railway of 
Tehuantepec—a well-built but quite conventional railroad. 
The soundness of Captain Eads’ idea was thus never 
proved, but there are still those who like to believe. along 
with one of his admirers, that the ship-railway would have 
carried an ocean liner over the isthmus “with as much 
safety as a child in its mother’s arms.” & 


Proposed dock and huge flathed car on which ship would be carried across Tehuantepec Isthmus by rail 
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JOHN HASKINS 


AFTER A SIX-YEAR LAPSE because of political troubles in 
Colombia, the annual Festival of Cartagena de Indias 
was revived during the ten days from May 18 to 28. From 
a modest beginning in 1945, when there was only music 


on the program, the Cartagena Festival has evolved into 


a distinguished celebration of the arts. with a balanced 
round of concerts, recitals. dance presentations. exhibits, 
and lectures. The Caribbean fortress city of Cartagena, 
which still maintains intact or reconstructed many monu- 
ments of the Spanish colonial period, offered a romantic 
setting. 

The Ninth Festival’s central event was a pair of con- 
certs by the National Symphony Orchestra of Washington. 
early in the orchestra’s current tour of South and Central 
America. the longest ever arranged by President Eisen- 
hower’s Special Program of Cultural Presentations. (Its 
first stop was Panama City on May 21: and it will wind 
up in Veracruz. Mexico, on August 10. after playing sixty 
concerts—six of them for young people—in nineteen 
countries.) The Cartagena appearance marked the first 
time in history that an orchestra from the United States 
has participated in a major Latin American festival. 
Howard Mitchell. the regular conductor, led the first 
performance, with pianist Vera Franceschi as soloist; the 
other brought to the podium guest conductor Guillermo 
Espinosa, music director of the Festival, and featured 


JOHN HASKINS, a music critic with the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, also covered the festival he describes here for the New 
York Times, Visién, and the Voice of America. 


Father Russell Woollen as piano soloist. 

The combination of musical forces was a dramatic 
demonstration of inter-American endeavor. Howard 
Mitchell and the National Symphony last year played 
a three-day series of concerts at the Inter-American Music 
Festival in Washington, featuring nine world premieres 
of specially commissioned works from this Hemisphere. 
Colombian-born Guillermo Espinosa, Chief of the Pat 
Music Section. founded the Cartagena Festivals in 1945 
and the National Symphony of Colombia in 1936, Father 
Woollen, a professor of music at the Catholic University 
of America in Washington, is staff pianist for the National 
Symphony of Washington. perhaps the only orchestra in 
the world that counts a priest among its membership. 

Since the Cartagena Festival is the only special event 
in which the orchestra will participate on its twelve-week 
tour, the National Symphony carries with it southward 
from Cartagena a reservoir of good will and favorable 
publicity that will work to its benefit in all countries 
visited. This year is actually the second time the orchestra 
was scheduled to appear at Cartagena. In the Fifth Festi- 
val of 1949, arrangements were made to present it under 
its founder, Hans Kindler, but at the last moment schedule 
conflicts forced a cancellation of these plans. 

Traveling in three chartered planes, carrying 108 
people and nine tons of instruments and baggage, the 
National Symphony arrived at the Cartagena airport at 
noon on Wednesday, May 27, with the initial performance 
scheduled for that same evening. The Sociedad Pro Arte 
Musical had erected a canopy in the tropical garden of 
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Seventeenth-century San Felipe Fortress, meshed with subterranean tunnels, is vivid reminder of Cartagena’s colonial past 


the air-conditioned Teatro Cartagena to provide covered 
storage for the musicians’ instrument cases and thought- 
fully dispensed soft drinks to the players there during 
intermission, (Some assiduous statistician calculated that 
seven hundred bottles were consumed during two days 
of concerts and rehearsals.) The Festival management had 
separately engaged the brilliant young piano soloist from 
the United States. Vera Franceschi. whose performance 
of the Mozart Concerto in D Minor. K.466, was the hit 
of the Festival. After the concert. for which the 1.350-seat 
theater was filled to capacity by local residents and 
visitors from other cities, the sponsoring Pro Arte Musical 
gave a party for the entire orchestra in the exclusive 
Cartagena Club, a handsome modern building fronting on 
the beach. 

Thursday night, May 28. found the orchestra back in 
the hall under the direction of Guillermo Espinosa. who 
devoted the first half of his program to Western Hemi- 
sphere works, two of them by U.S. composers. An over- 
ture by Samuel Barber was followed by a piano concer- 
tino from the pen of Walter Piston, with Father Woollen 
as soloist, and the tone poem Frosion, by Heitor Villa- 
Lobos of Brazil. The Beethoven Seventh Symphony con- 
cluded the concert. The well-deserved ovation accorded 
Espinosa by the capacity audience constituted a special 
tribute to a distinguished native son. 

In the plaza atop the immense fortress of San Felipe 
de Barajas, which commands an incomparable view of 
the city, the surrounding countryside, and the sea, the 
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PAU arranged art exhibit of Latin American paintings at Festival. 
Some later formed nucleus tor new museum of modern art 


musicians were again plied with food and drink by the 
hospitable Pro Arte Musical. They were entertained by 
an exhibition of authentic primitive Negro dances from 
the Caribbean and Pacific coastal regions of Colombia, 
presented by Delia Zapata and her energetic troupe of 
fifteen musicians and dancers. During the party. the 
mayor of Cartagena, Arnulfo de la Espriella. presented 
a citation and replicas of the famous Vernon Medals to 
Howard Mitchell. The medals. intimately associated with 
Cartagena history, were struck by Admiral Edward 


Washington National Symphony, directed by Howard Mitchell, stopped off at Ninth Festival during current swing through Latin America 


Vernon to commemorate his assault on the city in 1741, 
an attack he expected to be successful. It was not, and his 
forces were ignominiously thrown back into the sea by 
the Cartagena hero Blas de Lezo. 

Before the National Symphony arrived, two piano 
recitals were presented as part of the Festival activities. 
In the first, the young Peruvian artist Teresa Quesada 
plaved a program of keyboard works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, Juan Orrego Salas of Chile. and E. Itur- 
riaga of Peru. Vera Franceschi played the second pro- 
gram on May 20, the night before she appeared with the 
orchestra. The single presentation of chamber music dur- 
ing the Festival was a concert by the Lywen Quartet, a 
quartet of strings organized by the concertmaster of the 
National Symphony from among the first-chair string 
players of the orchestra. Despite the early hour of the 
concert. eleven o'clock in the morning. more than eight 
hundred people attended—unprecedented, according to 
Eric Stern, music critic for several local papers. 

The Festival included two dance events. In the regular 
programs presented at Teatro Cartagena, the Spanish 
dancer Tere Amorés appeared twice in solo recitals with 
piano and guitar accompaniment, with an extensive 
repertoire of classical, flamenco, and regional Spanish 
dances. Delia Zapata and her strikingly costumed troupe 
were no less appreciated because they happened not to 
be formally listed on the Festival program. 


| 


The Pan American Union cooperated with the Festival 
in many ways. Under joint sponsorship of the pau Visual 
Arts Section and the Secretary of Public Education of 
the Department of Bolivar. an exhibit of contemporary 
paintings from fifteen Latin American countries was set 
up in a lofty assembly hall of the restored eighteenth- 
century Palace of the Inquisition. Eleven paintings were 
included from Colombia: eight from Cuba: four each 
from Argentina and Venezuela: three from Brazil; two 
each from Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, and 
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Cartagena street scene, showing walled fortress city’s clock gate 


Peru; and single works from Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Uruguay. From this collection 
some fifteen or twenty canvases have been purchased to 
found a museum of modern art of the Americas in Carta- 
gena, which will be a valuable cultural addition to the 
Caribbean area. 

On a grant from the Pan American Union, the noted 
musicologist and folklorist Isabel Aretz de Ramon y 
Rivera attended the Ninth Festival to serve as a con- 
sultant in establishing an institute of musical folklore in 
Cartagena. The knowledge and techniques acquired dur- 


ing her extensive experience in her native Argentina, and 


in Venezuela where she now lives, will ensure that the rich 
mine of folk music in Colombia will be preserved as a 
national heritage. (See “Adventures in’ Folk Music.” 
September L950 AMERICAS. } 

During the Ninth Festival Father Woollen conducted 
a brief course in religious music at the University of 
Cartagena. The course was formally opened by the Rector 
of the University, Dr. Juan Ignacio Gomez Naar. as the 
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first Festival event on May 18. It closed on the morning 
of May 28 with a Solemn Mass in the Church of Santo 
Domingo, a distinguished example of late sixteenth- 
century colonial church architecture. During the course 
of lectures. demonstrations, and rehearsals, a large group 
of seminarians and music students from the University 
was coached in the interpretation of Gregorian Chant. 
religious polyphony. and contemporary religious music. 
The seminarians who took the course sang at the Mass 
under the direction of Father Woollen. 

\ festival of the arts. particularly one that has been 
dormant for a few years. should have a purpose and a 
sense of mission beyond mere entertainment. So it was 
with the Ninth Festival of Cartagena de Indias. Both the 
contemporary art museum and the institute of musical 
folklore were obvious long-term gains to come out of the 
Festival, although the institute will become effective only 
after the training of qualified personnel. One can never 
evaluate the gains implicit in the musical events them- 
selves, which were concerts of discovery for many in the 
audiences because of a strong inter-American bias in 
the programming. Also. the attendance of the Washing- 
ton National Symphony Orchestra was a historic occa- 
sion, in which their mission as musical ambassadors of 
good will was richly fulfilled. 

Out of the Ninth Festival came other plans for the 
future. In 1961 the city of Cartagena celebrates the 
sesquicentennial of its independence from colonial rule. 
For the Eleventh Festival that year plans are already 
in motion to erect a Festival Theater on a plot of land 
between the ancient church of St. Peter Claver and the 
sea. Thus Cartagena will complete the civilized transition 
from a fortress city in colonial days to a cultural center 
of modern times, an appropriate home for the music and 
art of the Americas. ® 


Inquisition Palace in tranquil Colombian coastal city 
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A short story by ELENA GARRO 
Illustrated by FERNANDO DE SZYSZLO 


PeRHAPS all fakers should be put in jail. This would be 
one way of avoiding many complications and misunder- 
standings. The story of the Tiztla robbery is a good 
example. 

Tiztla is a town in southern Mexico. The residents are 
small. silent, and. after sunset. afraid, for the nights are 
deep. The summer months are as hot and dry as a sun- 
scorched stone. and the people grow sleepy vet tense, 
Fire runs beneath the ground. The gardens vibrate with 
the continuous chirping of locusts and crickets that sets 
the imagination aflame. Demons fill the countryside and. 
from time to time, invade the city and take possession of 
men’s reason. Even while sleeping in their hammocks. the 
people are alert. The incessant buzzing lulls them, while 
evil. in the form of animals and knives, spies on them. 
In their sleep, they hear things that the people in the 


The Mexican novelist, dramatist, and poet ELENA GARRO is one of 
the most important literary figures in her country today, She 
recently wrote the script for a Mexican movie that was shown at 
the Cannes Film Festival this year. FERNANDO DE SzYSZLO of Peru 
is now with the rau Visual Arts Section, 
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capital have never heard. Their machetes are always at 
their sides. 

It was summer when Antonio Ibaiiez’s house was 
robbed, and the women seemed to have seen something 
that the men were unaware of. So the next morning the 
police turned their full attention to the women servants, 
ignoring the men completely. 

“These women know,” the chief of police insisted. 

“Of course they know,” answered his aides. 

“Tell me what you saw, no more,” and the chief fixed 
Fili with a glassy stare. 

“Well. sir, I saw fifty men.” 

“Fifty men!” 

“Yes sir. fifty white men, with fiery eyes, walking very 
slowly through the garden. Each one was carrying a torch, 
and—— They were sort of dancing.” 

“Dancing? Make a note of that.” the chief said to one 
of his aides. “Fifty white men carrying torches and 
dancing.” 

“And after the dance, what did they do?” he asked 
sternly. 

“Afterward? Well, nothing. They just danced and 
danced all night.” 

“Take that down. The fifty men continued dancing.” 
The chief seemed disconcerted. He kept staring glassily 
at Fili. She again half-closed her eves. lowered her head. 
and dropped her braids across her breast. The man looked 
around and made a sort of face. which was supposed to 
be a smile. at the lady of the house and her daughters. 
They were listening to the whole thing as though it did 
not concern them at all. Now he turned to Carmen, the 
cook. 

“Yes, sir, | saw many. many men.” 

“How many?” the chief asked curtly. 

“LT counted up to thirty-seven.” 

“Only thirty-seven?” he exclaimed, disappointed. 

“I didn’t have time to count any more. I got that far, 
but there were lots more. Each one carried a machete. 
But what a machete! It gleamed in the night like a white 
flame. And all the men were crouched over.” 

“Write that down, friend. More than thirty-seven 
crouching men, with gleaming machetes in their hands.” 
Nervously. the aide took notes. 

“And what more did you see?” he asked sharply. 

Carmen stood looking at him indecisively. 

“Well, I saw how the plants sort of cowered as the men 
went by, and they walked around and around them.” 

“Do vou have anything further to add?” 

“Nothing now. That was all I saw. sir.” As Carmen 
took a step back. she cast a sidewise glance at Fili. who 
was listening attentively. 

“And what about you? What did vou see?” 

Candelaria, the laundress. her hands red from soap and 
water, stepped forward and, with an air of seriousness. 
began to speak. 

“PI tell you, sir, 'm a heavy sleeper. | was dreaming 
when Carmen here brought me back to reality. “Who 
knows who may be walking in the garden!’ she said. 
‘Don't talk nonsense,” | answered. and turned over. “Yes. 
who knows who may be walking in the garden, Fili 
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repeated, trembling. Then, scared awake, I leaned out the 
window and saw what they saw.” 

“State exactly what you saw,” said the policeman 
threateningly. 

“Well, I've already told you. I saw what they saw,” 
answered Candelaria, annoyed by his brusqueness. 

“But what did they see?” 

“Why should I repeat it? I have too much to do to 
waste time talking. I've always said that talking serves 
no good purpose. You talk and talk, the sun rises and 
sets. the moon comes up, and no work gets done.” 

“Yes, but this is not an ordinary situation. Please tell 
me what you saw, or you'll be held for concealing evi- 
dence,” the chief said, casting a conspiratorial look at 
the mistress of the house—a look that remained un- 
answered. 

“They're right when they say that the higher people 
rise in life, the more they're paid for doing nothing.” 

“Don’t be nasty. Tell what vou saw.” 

“All T saw was a handful of men armed with knives.” 

*Make a note of that. While the witness slept. a handful 
of men. armed with knives. took over the garden.” 

“Is that all?” asked Candelaria. getting ready to leave. 

“What did the men seem to be doing?” 

“Only God knows. They were just walking around.” 

“The witness doesn’t know the intruders’ intentions.” 
the policeman dictated. Then, smiling, he spoke to the 
mistress, 

“And you, ma’am. Please tell me what you heard, what 
you saw, and so forth.” 

The woman thought for a few seconds. “I heard the 
dog barking furiously. I stood on a chair and peeked out 
of one of the little windows in the door. I saw some men 
at the back of the garden. Some had a torch, some a 
machete - Others. | believe. were empty-handed.” 

“Write that down.” the policeman ordered. growing 
impatient. “Make a note of the sudden appearance of 
the dog.” 

“It wasn’t sudden. He had already been barking a good 
half hour,” corrected the mistress. 

“Sudden as far as this testimony is concerned. It’s the 
first time it has come up in this investigation.” the police- 
man said courteously. “And how many men were there. 
ma’am?” he added, smiling. 

“Well. I didn’t count them, but—— Fourteen or thirty? 
No. Perhaps ten. They moved around so much. you 
know.” 

“Between ten and thirty criminals,” the policeman 
dictated. 

“I couldn't tell you the exact number.” said the woman 
absentmindedly. 

“Let's take a look around now.” suggested the police- 
man. Followed by the mistress. the children, the servants. 
and a few curious passers-by, the chief started toward 
the back of the garden. It was a distressing sight. The 
trees had been gashed by machetes: bananas were strewn 
everywhere: ferns had been tossed on the ground and 
were withering in the sun. The criminals hated plants. 
It was as if they had broken in merely to destroy the 
garden, 
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“Let's go to the wine vault,” the mistress said. It was 
a large room with a low ceiling and a brick floor. There 
was no window. The only access was a small wooden door, 
painted with permanganate. Scarcely three years before, 
Antonio, the owner of the house, had had the wine vault 
built, but no one knew why. The whitewashed walls, 
stained by dampness, the hugeness of the room, and the 
absence of any light made it seem mysterious and void. 
Words sounded hollow in the cold, sticky air. 

The policeman and his companions entered silently. 
It was exactly where the criminals had gone. The walls 
were now full of holes, the bricks dug up from the floor. 
\ few sacks of corn had been slashed open by machetes, 
and the golden grain spilled onto the damp floor. Every- 
one was struck dumb. The puzzled policeman could think 
of nothing more sensible to say than “Make a note of it.” 
At that. the others began to talk all at once. 

“Praise God!” 

“Lord help us!” 

“The Enemy walked here!” 

“They were the Devil's messengers.” 

“Yes. they were here all night.” said Candelaria. 

“And they left at daybreak.” added Carmen. 

“The most curious thing is that they didn't take any- 
thing.” the mistress explained to the open-mouthed police- 
man. “Before going to bed, | checked the whole house. 
You know. my husband has been in Mexico City for three 
days. When I woke up. I sensed that something was hap- 
pening. and I was afraid. After seeing the men, | woke 
the children and told them to be quiet. since the intruders 
could have come to our rooms and killed us if they knew 
we were spying on them. The children behaved very well, 
especially this girl. She’s very brave. Imagine. she wanted 
to stand on the chair to see what was going on!” The 
woman put her hand on Eva’s head. The girl blushed at 
the policeman’s admiring glance. 


“Would you allow me, ma’am, to question the girl too? 
Just formality.” 


“Of course. Ask her whatever you wish.” 

“All right, Evita, what did you see in the garden?” 
he asked. The girl remained silent. “What did you see, 
pretty one? Nothing will happen to you,” he insisted. 

Eva brightened and looked the policeman in the eye. 
“Well, | saw some men burning the garden. There were 
many, many, many. They seemed happy. And I also 
saw * The girl stopped abruptly. The policeman 
waited. leaning toward her. but she hid her face. 

“What else did you see?” he asked solicitously. The 
girl bit her lip. 

“Tell him.” her mother ordered sternly. 

“Nothing.” replied Eva cautiously. 

“Are you going to tell what you saw?” shouted her 
mother. 

“No.” the girl answered stubbornly. 

“Don't frighten her, ma’am, or she'll never say. What 
did you see, sweetheart?” the police chief again asked, 
unctuously. 

“Nothing!” 


“She saw something! She saw something! 


the on- 
lookers chorused. “But she isn’t going to tell. She’s 
afraid.” 

“Yes. she saw something.” agreed the policeman, cast- 
ing a hopeless glance at the girl. who was obviously not 
going to break her silence. No matter that the others were 
holding their breath. she kept her secret. Exasperated, the 
group turned to the high. thick wall. through which the 
criminals had drilled a hole near the ground. With no 
difficulty, the policeman climbed through it to the street, 
then came back into the house. 

“So they came through here.” he remarked thought- 
fully. 

“Yes. sir.” said the girl. “through there.” 

“And how do you know?” the man asked, his voice 
filled with hatred. The girl again fell silent. She seemed 
angry. 

The policeman turned his back on her, Pretending self- 
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assurance, and annoyed by the girl’s stare. he began to 
reconstruct the situation: “First they drilled through the 
wall, then entered the wine vault. They broke down the 
door, cut open the sacks of corn, damaged the floor and 
walls. From there. they went out into the garden and 
chopped down the plants. Is that all, ma’am?” 

“Yes, sir. The funny thing is that they didn’t take 
anything.” she repeated. 

“It's a very peculiar robbery.” 

“Very peculiar.” she agreed. “Look, they didn’t even 
take the clothes hanging on the line.” And sure enough. 
there in the garden was the wash that Candelaria had 
hung out the night before. ' 

“They didn’t even take the sheets.” the chief remarked. 
“Well. make a note of it. Don’t wait for me to dictate 
every word. 1 hese people are stupid.” he added. address- 
ing the mistress. 

“May I speak with vou in private?” he asked her. The 
two moved off, and the policeman leaned forward con- 
fidentially. “Tell me your suspicions. ma’am.” 

“My suspicions? | don't have any,” she answered, 
surprised. 

“Are you sure of your servants?” 

“Very sure. ve known them all for years.” she replied 
with an offended air. 

The chief of police of Tiztla diligently kept at his work 
all morning. In truth. he could make neither heads nor 
tails of this robbery that was not a robbery. But. in order 
to maintain his reputation, he interrogated the members 
of the household over and over. He glanced at Evita. who 
calmly watched him come and go. “This brat knows 
everything.” he muttered to his aide. 

The watchman, Rutilio. humbly confessed that when he 
heard the first noises he hid in the coal bin and stayed 
there till dawn. The man had seen nothing. The servants 
repeated the same story time after time. 

“Has everyone made a statement now?” the chief 
asked. 

“All except Lorenza.” replied the mistress. “The poor 
girl is so seared she can't speak.” 

The policeman went straight to the maid’s room, opened 
the door quietly, entered. Lorenza, stretched out on her 
straw pallet. her red dress wrinkled and soaked with 
sweat. stared at the people with fear-filled eves. At every 
question from the chief. she looked away. She opened her 
mouth, but only weird moans came out. Fat drops of per: 
spiration rolled off her forehead. Finally. when the 
church bells chimed twelve. everyone went to lunch. 

They had seen and heard everything. The people of 
the house were left alone. The only logical conclusion was 
that the strange visitors had been Antonio's enemies and 
had destroved the wine cellar and the garden out of sheer 
malice. For several days. conversation in Tiztla centered 
around the “enemies.” And in the way all stories are 
embroidered in retelling. so was this one. The villains 
became more suspect, more uncanny, until one day they 
became devils. Of course! That was why Evita never 
wanted to tell what she saw and why Lorenza lost her 
voice. 


The police chief wrote up a report. which is still in 
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the Tiztla archives. In it he explained in detail the demons’ 
nocturnal visit to Antonio Ibaiez’s house. The mystery 
remained sealed in Lorenza’s muteness and in Evita’s 
willful silence, which neither pleading nor threats could 
break. 

Now. many years later, 1. Evita. have decided to tell 
the truth about the Tiztla robbery. 

The garden was where I liked to spend most of my time. 
Perhaps it was because | had no toys. and there was 
everything there: rivers. towns. woods. wild animals. 
countless adventures. My parents had little time for us 
children, and so we just grew like weeds. 

For a while. my father was busy making improvement- 
around the place. The house was full of bricklayers and 
mortar wher he had the wine vault built. My mother con- 
sidered all this a waste of money. So with no wine to put 
in the vault. he filled it with sacks of corn instead. | 
remembered perfectly the afternoon when the muleteers 
arrived, and how my father. full of enthusiasm. directed 
the operations. The six bags of grain were put against 
the rear wall of the wine vault. Afterward. we all left. 
and my father solemnly padlocked the door and dropped 
the key in his pocket. For a long time everything was 
quiet as usual. 

Time passed slowly. It was several centuries from one 
September 16 to the next. One day | played from tree to 
tree, from flower bed to flower bed. until | reached the 
door of the wine vault. It disturbed me. and time afte: 
time | tried vainly to open it. The door soon got old. 
Looking back. I think this was because no one ever 
opened it. That forgotten door made me unhappy. and 
once | asked my father for the key. But he had lost it. 
and the door remained sad and useless. 

I was very friendly with our servants. I liked their 
braids. their dresses. their showy jewelry. and the things 
they knew that I did not. Lorenza. the youngest. told me 
secrets. but only if | would tell her others of equal im- 
portance. But it was hard to impress Lorenza. because 
she had an advantage over me: she was the daughter of 
a witch. and knew more about the supernatural than 
seemed possible. The best I could come up with was to 
tell Lorenza about my father’s treasures. | said that the 
Chinese urns were worth more than a boat. though neither 
she nor | knew what a boat was. But I imagined it to be 
something like a huge. rotating. lighted tower in the 
middle of a body of water that was much clearer and 
bluer than that in our fountain. When Lorenza learned 
what a beat was. she was so impressed that she told me 
a magic way to give orders to my brothers and sisters 

Each night | would go to the ironing room and talk 
with Lorenza. Her dark eyes gleamed strangely through 
the rising steam. and she told me terrible things. then 
sang about lost souls crying in the night along dusty 
roads. Then she would add: “Julian has become a drunk- 
ard because of me.” I liked for her to talk, so that I could 
see her pink gums. her white teeth. and her luxuriou- 
gold evetooth. 

“Mama, may I have a gold tooth?” I would ask every 
night. 

“Be quiet. Don’t talk foolishness. It's horrible 
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custom.” 

One day Lorenza got mad at me because I told her that 
I had seen Julian with Amparito. That seemed to put an 
end to everything. For several days I hung around, trying 
to placate her. 

I would barely get my nose inside the ironing room 
when she would shout: “Don’t come in here, you meddle- 
some brat!” 

“| haven't told you vet where my father’s big treasure 
is.” I yelled through the crack in the door. 

Lorenza’s curiosity was aroused. “Well, come on in.” 

I forget how much gold I told her was in the wine 
vault. “Ah.” she said. her mouth dropping open, “then 
that was why vour father built it.” 

“Yes. that’s why.” | answered seriously. 

“And if someone were to take all that gold, what would 


your father do? 

“Nothing. because he has lots more.” 

“Where?” 

“I’m not going to tell.” 

It was good to hold back something to use in case she 
ever got mad at me again. The night my mother put me 
up on the chair because Toni was barking so much, I saw 
Lorenza crossing the garden. in the middle of the torch- 
bearers. In her red dress and with her hair flying loose. 
she was running, terrified. looking for the way to her 
room. Julian was right behind her with a machete in 
his hand. I got down from the chair and said nothing 
to my mother. I thought it better to wait till the next 
morning and talk to Lorenza. Quite early. | found her 
quaking in her room. 

“Heavens. Miss Evita. there was nothing! You're a liar! 
But by this.” and she kissed the cross as she spoke. “I’m 
going to tell mv mother. and vou will be dried like a 
goatskin.” 

I didn’t know what to say. | was awed by her gestures 
and her words. She sat up in bed. “And, furthermore, 
Julian is about to kill me. and all for a big-mouthed brat. 
But my mother is going to cast a spell on you. [Il see you 
in the market. hanging by a cord like any other dried 
goatskin.” 

I did not know what to say. I looked at her in despera- 


tion. Have any of you ever seen goatskins drying in the 
sun in the Tiztla market? 

“Julian and I will go to prison,” Lorenza grumbled. 
as she gave me a vicious look. “But I'll laugh out loud 
whenever I think of you covered with flies and all yellow.” 

“Ah, Lorenza, how sad it all is, me bewitched, and you 
in prison.” 

“Don't ery, Miss Evita.” Lorenza said gently. “I'm not 
going to harm you. Tll not say anything to my mother, 
but you mustn't savy anything te vours.” 

“And if they ask. Lorenza?” 

“You say. ‘I saw nothing.” Also say that I was so 
frightened that I lost my power of speech.” 

And so it was that for many months Lorenza was mute. 
Then her mother came down from where she lived near 
Chilapa. She killed a rabbit on the spot where the demons 
had stolen her daughter's tongue, uttered a few magic 
words while she filled her braids with ashes. From that 
moment Lorenza was able to speak with the rabbit's 
tongue. And she still talks with it—or, at least. she did 
until two months ago, when last I saw her, selling chia 
in the plaza. We embraced each other affectionately. 

“Ah. Miss Eva!” 

“Ah. Lorenza! And Julian?” 

“Hmm. Imagine. Miss Eva.” said Lorenza in a voice 
changed by the years. “he never wanted to see me again. 
because he didn't like women who trafficked with the devil 
and who spoke with an animal's tongue.” 
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José Maria Lemus, the youthful forty-seven-year-old Sal- 
vadorian chief executive, already has almost four decades 
of work behind him—and there seems to be no letup in 
sight. 

At the age of nine he took a part-time job in La Unidén, 
his home town, to help round out the scanty income his 
father received from teaching. Six years later he was a 
clerk at the National Guard headquarters in San Salvador, 
working as a salesman and census-taker on the side. De- 
spite all this, his school record never suffered. In a com- 
petitive exam for the Salvadorian Military Academy. he 
placed first in a group of thirty and won a scholarship 
besides. Only five months after his admittance, his father’s 
death made it necessary for him to withdraw and again 
help support the family. Finally he returned, graduated 
at the top of his class, and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the National Guard in 1933. Ever since, he 
has been continually in the service of his country in one 
capacity or another. Somehow he has also found time to 
make a name for himself as a writer and has published 
several books on history and the philosophy of government. 

When President Lemus was in Washington not long 
ago, AMERICAS queried him on the following points: 

In view of the expanded oas technical cooperation, 


what specific projects do you think would most benefit El 
Salvador? 

It should be emphasized that oas technical cooperation 
must function at top efficiency in the economic field and 
intensify its efforts in matters social. educational. and cul- 
tural. In El Salvador today we are concerned with several 
problems. First. we want to promote rural welfare. in 
order to give one of our most important areas of produc- 
tion a more up-to-date standard of living. Actually, we 
have a plan in operation that represents the combined 
efforts of the Government and some private groups. Any 
and all help in this direction is valuable to us, for the 
needs are multiple and meeting them is imperative. 

We are also bent on carrying out extensive medium- 
and low-cost housing programs. and have made consider- 
able headway toward making life more pleasant for many 
Salvadorians. To this end, we welcome not only technical 
cooperation but also private investments. And inciden- 
tally, Salvadorian investors are already doing what 
they can. 

For another thing. to fit in with our broad plans along 
educational and cultural lines, we are interested in voca- 
tional training and, logically, in any form of cooperation 
that might help our workers and craftsmen to raise their 


President Lemus lives with wife and seven children in modest, rented, two-story house on a main street of residential section 
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production level, especially at a time when we propose to 
diversify our economy. 


What questions do you think should be given priority 
at the Inter-American Conference in Quito next year? 

I remarked in my speech before the oas Council how 
little has been achieved in the economic field. Therefore, 
| would obviously put at the top of the list the enormous 
problems that affect Hemisphere economic relations. 


Could you tell us two or three positive results that you 
would like to see come out of the Conference? 

First. a way to finance our countries’ economic devel- 
opment. This question has been answered in part by the 
zood will of the U.S. Government and its interest in the 
new Inter-American Development Bank. Naturally. we 
must insist that the existing financial institutions. like the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the Export-Import Bank, facilitate the granting of 
credits for economic-development projects at lower inter- 
est rates and on longer terms. Also. there should be a 
positive decision regarding credit for social welfare 
programs, like rural housing. 

Another vital need is to find effective. concrete means 
for achieving balanced terms of trade. In other words, the 
prices the Latin American nations get for their raw mate- 
rials and natural products should be in just relation to 
what they have to pay for manufactured imports. More- 
over, customs barriers should be lowered and the U.S. 
import quotas for Latin American natural products 
increased. 

I believe the OAs could take decisive action toward 
getting countries outside the Western Hemisphere to 
reduce their tariffs on specific items—coffee. for example. 
It could use its influence to see that an end is put to 
double taxation, which is still an obvious obstacle to 
investment in Latin America. If enterprises paid taxes 
only in the countries where they realize their profits, 
U.S. capital would undoubtedly flow more freely. The 
OAs could also fix the terms of a joint action designed to 
arrive at more equitable freight rates. At times. the Latin 
\merican countries cannot meet the competition in world 
markets because of these prohibitively high rates. 

In the political field. there are also important matters 
that should be dealt with at the Conference. I believe 
that some positive measures should be taken to insure 
diplomatic and territorial asylum for people fleeing from 
possible political recrimination. During my term of office. 
El Salvador has constantly strived to defend and maintain 
these principles. At Quito. a strong cooperative movement 
might be launched to make asylum an inalienable right, 
as it is regarded in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. instead of leaving it to the discretion of the 
individual governments. 


You mentioned diversifying the Salvadorian economy. 
Would you tell us more about these plans? 

For years El Salvador has been working toward this 
goal. so as to depend less on coffee production, With the 
Government doing all it can to make things easy. we have 
already taken significant steps toward industrialization. 
Our program is based on the Law for the Promotion of 


Processing Industries, which allows some machinery and 
raw materials to be imported duty-free and grants various 
tax exemptions for new industries. We also have an Insti- 
tute of Production Development. 


Does your country need private foreign investments, 
and, if so, in what fields would you like to receive them? 

Our attitude toward foreign investments has always 
been the same. We need them, and we can offer a mini- 
mum of difficulty and a maximum of security. I think the 
absence of risk for foreign capital invested in our country 
is the one big thing in our favor. El Salvador offers the 
investor a stable political and financial situation, a reason- 
able program of social reform, and an absolute respect 
for private property. He can use his profits as he sees fit 
and is also exempt from taxes on certain types of deposits 
in our banks. Right now, we would particularly welcome 
investments that would further promote our industrial 
development. 

Can you tell us something about the present status of 
the plan for Central American economic integration, and 
what is the next step with particular reference to El 
Salvador? 

To date, our most notable success has been the signing 
of a multilateral free-trade treaty and a pact controlling 
the operation of the industries to be integrated. So the 
way toward a common market with ten million buyers 
has been opened. 

Our next steps must of necessity be taken together; 
otherwise, we shall accomplish nothing. Salvadorians have 
for some time been adapting, mentally and tempera- 
mentally, to prevailing world attitudes and are receptive 
to them. This fact. coupled with a traditional regard for 
Central America as an entity, will surely help the cause. 

What benefits does your country expect to receive from 
this plan? 

For now, it is a question of concentrating on sacrifices 
rather than on benefits, and El Salvador will always be 
ready to make any contribution it can to this integration 
movement. Future benefits will not be isolated, for the 
plans call for them to accrue equally to all the countries 
involved. 

All the Western Hemisphere nations—especially the 
United States—have looked upon this economic-integra- 
tion plan most favorably. as a significant experiment that 
mav lead to the formation of other regional markets, and 
perhaps eventually to a single market for the entire 
Hemisphere. 

Have you any suggestions on how the oas could be 
more effective? 

For one thing. I think it would be an excellent idea 
for the Oas to be in more frequent direct contact with 
the member nations. Just as there are ambassadors to the 
OAs, there could be personal representatives of the Secre- 
tary General, if not in each country, at least in given 
regions. For example, an OAs liaison officer could live 
first in one, then in another Central American capital. 
In this way. the Organization could get a clear, firsthand 
understanding of each country’s problems and thus give 
more effective help in solving them.—E.B.K. 
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OBIDOS THE AMAZON 


EUGENIA BORGHINI 


WHEN OUR FREIGHTER approached the wharf at Obidos, 
about six hundred miles up the Amazon from Belém. we 
found we would have to wait for a large old passenger 
steamer of the Lloyd Brasileiro line to pull out before 
we could start loading our cargo of jute. But there was 


a complication. A woman on the liner suddenly went into 
labor and had to be taken off to the hospital. We spent 
the night anchored out on the yellow waters of the river. 

It was a holiday in Obidos. As | understand the story. 
during some episode in the bloody civil wars—the 
cabanagem that rocked many Amazon towns in the 
eighteen-thirties devout citizens had taken the image of 
Santa Ana, their patroness, away for safekeeping. In com- 
memoration of that act, every year at the same season 
the statue is carried from the church and placed in a 
small sanctuary across the river. One week later. toward 
dusk. it is brought back. accompanied by all the local 
boats. flying their flags. Along the route, jars of burning 
oil float on round pieces of wood and cast a flickering 
light. This is a gracious and quiet fiesta that ends, after 
nightfall. with the Brazilians’ favorite diversion: fire- 
works. The small flares float on downriver, slowly going 
out one by one. 

It is a humble offering, undoubtedly pleasing to the 
Saint. As I watched, in the midst of the vast panorama 
Italian-born EVGENIA BORGHINI has been living in Argentina since 
before World War Ul. At the insistence of her brother, who is a 
newspaperman, she recently started writing professionally. Her 
work has been published in leading Argentine periodicals. 
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of moonlit water and jungle, I thought how symbolic it 
was of the souls of these poor, smiling. exceptionally 
courteous country people known as caboclos, who are 
valiantly building the future of the Amazon Basin. 

At dawn the next morning. a very different sort of 
procession made its way down the steep streets of the 
miniature city. Four men were cautiously bearing the 
new mother back to the ship in a hammock. Behind them 
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Vap shows location of Obidos on the Amazon and mountains 
along border of Brazil and the Guianas 
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walked the doctor, carrying the baby. One more child 
born to the river that is a sea 

In the almost completely virgin lands of the Amazon, 
cities are still built just gs they were in the days of 
ancient Rome. Fortified wilderness outposts set up in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries grow into peaceful 
trading centers, then—with a certain size and importance 
—become full-fledged cities. I do not know the population 
of Obidos, but it has no more than a dozen streets, which 
climb the fifty-three-foot-high bank on the north shore 
of the Amazon. It lies between the remains of a fort, on 
the left. and a high, dark hill, topped by the ruins of 
another fort that is not visible from below. Squeezed by 
the lofty. impressive jungle and the gigantic river, this 
charming city clings tenaciously to the modest space it 
occupies. to avoid the destruction that always seems 
imminent. 

But Obidos. though small. is not insignificant or lack- 


ing in individuality. To begin with. in most places the 


River boats and ocean-going steamers connect Obidos with the 
outside world and ports further up the Amazon 

Amazon is divided into many secondary branches and 
channels: here the waters flow between two banks less 
than a mile and a quarter apart, through the so-called 
Obidos Strait. Consequently, any ship—clandestine or 
otherwise. large or small—has but one reute to follow: 
the channel that passes Obidos and its cannons. Thus the 
town was always a strategic military stronghold. from its 
founding in 1697 down to the building of its third and 
final fortifications in LOLO. 

Obidos also marks the limit of the oceanic tides in the 
river. and it lies in the heart of the kingdom of the 
mysterious Amazons. Indeed. it was along the Jamunda, 
a river that empties into the Amazon near Obidos. that 
Orellana closed combat with these warrior women on 
June 24, 1542. By the same Jamunda. but farther into 
the jungle toward the Guiana frontier. the German Philip 
von Hutten declared he had encountered them a vear 
before Orellana’s expedition. And tradition maintains 
that the lake on which the town of Faro is situated, near 
the mouth of the Jamunda, is the famous Mirror of the 
Moon from which the Amazons obtained the green jade 
for their amulets, the sacred muiraquitas. The Amazons 


have disappeared, or perhaps they never existed, but it 
is a fact that muiraquitds are still found in this region 
that is haloed by legend. 

Moreover. in the whole Amazon Basin, Obidos is the 
closest inhabited spot to the frontier of the Guianas. The 
ridges climbed by its streets continue, with interruptions, 
to the Sierra of Tumucumaque, on the Surinam border. 
In that direction lie broad pastures that Obidos dreams 
of filling with herds of cattle some day—the sooner the 
better. Luiz Martins, a wide-awake young city council- 
man, enthusiastically explained that construction has 
already begun on a road to the border. 

Throughout my trip in the lower Amazon Basin I 
admired the stubborn courage of the people, lost in the 
midst of forces of nature infinitely bigger than man, But 
nowhere did I feel this valor more than in Obidos. The 
residents speak with complete naturalness of “the near-by 
frontier.” from which, in fact. they are separated by 250 
miles of the worst jungle [| saw anywhere. Towering, 
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Cathedral of Santa Ana, Obidos’ patron saint. Building in 
background is army headquarters 

somber, silent yet threatening. sinister in its immobility, 
it stretches uninterrupted, without a clearing, to the 
horizon. Beyond, 185 miles of pasture extend to the 
Guiana mountains. These grasslands were first seen in 
1876. by the expedition led by Father José Nicolino da 
Sousa, the vicar of Obidos, up the Cumina River. Between 
then and 1925. five other expeditions set out to explore 
these fields. which from the beginning were regarded as 
a possible place to raise cattle. These were dangerous 
ventures and suffered sundry misfortunes. Valente de 
Couto’s group, for example. was lost in the jungle for 
five months. It was the Rondon Expedition of 1928, how- 
ever, that was the first to cross the grasslands straight to 
the mountains. 

Gastao Cruls, a member of that expedition, described 
the pasture in his book A Amazénia que Eu Vi (The 
Amazonia I Saw) as being covered with lush, bright- 
green grass and widely scattered trees. This plateau rises 
from a thousand to sixteen hundred feet above sea level. 
The soil is siliceous and clayey, the climate healthful. the 
nights cold. The Rondon party estimated that these fields 
cover fifteen thousand square miles. Cruls declared that 
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“with their abundant grasses and good watercourses, they 
will be, in the near future, one of the greatest riches of 
Para State.” 

Obidos is undismayed by the intervening jungle and 
dreams not only of raising cattle but also of becoming 
the capital of a new territory that could be carved out 
of the present State of Para. 


Typical street scene on Rua Verve ral Deodoro 


At Obidos, mysterious world of the jungle is close at hand 
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The Prefect and Luiz Martins took me in a jeep along 
the beginning of the road. and also up the hill by a steep 
trail. It was almost noon, and we were sweating oceans. 
The jungle, soundless and motionless, really frightened 
me. When the Prefect remarked that the region is snake- 
infested. | was not surprised. In the mysterious depths 
behind the compact green wall that rises on both sides 
of the trail, every kind of creature must lurk—or so it 
seemed to me. A jaguar had recently attacked four men. 
and the country people had had a hard time killing it 
with their outmoded guns. | was happy to get back to 
the city. with its clean streets, simple but pretty and well- 
cared-for houses, potted flowers, big gardens. rambling 
verandas. These houses belong to the owners of Brazil-nut 
plantations. to the people who deal in rubber. carnauba 
wax, and lumber, and particularly to the owners of the 
jute plantations—*the latest fashion” in Amazon agri- 
culture. Brought to the Basin ten years ago by the Japa- 
nese. jute has acclimated itself so successfully that today 
the Amazon supplies all the needs of the manufacturers 
of sacks for the fast-growing industries of Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. With the latest harvest the growers even 
began to look toward export markets. 

But Luiz Martins does not think jute is a boon to the 
region. He explained that farmers had abandoned their 
regular crops. and now the most essential items, formerly 
produced locally. have to be imported at high prices. For 
example. potatoes that cost six cruzeiros a kilogram in 
Rio sell for forty-five in Obidos. 

Moreover, Martins maintains that the strenuous har- 
vesting and processing, done by adolescents and children. 
is ruining the health of the younger generation. Jute must 
be soaked in water for fifteen days after it is cut and then 
stripped of its bark and cleaned by being flailed against 
the water. The workers soak too. from dawn to dusk. 
eating their seanty lunches right in the water. And the 
river abounds in dangers: the repugnant leeches. some 
of them enormous. that fasten on with their double 
mouths at kidney level and slowly suck the blood, un- 
noticed until nausea or stomach-ache alerts the victim 
to his plight: electric eels. whose repeated. powerful 
shocks can kill: poisonous rays: and above all the multi- 
tude of infectious germs. The workers are poor: they are 
ignorant: and, as happens wherever and whenever the 
arm of the law does not reach with sufficient strength to 
defend them from the greed of owners and the corruptness 
of officials. they are exploited. 

I have seen these jute workers—these girls and boys 

in Obidos and in other ports on the lower Amazon. 
The people of the Basin have a healthy. clean look. Their 
skin. their eves, their gums do not show the spots, erup- 
tions, and swellings that afflict. for example. the under- 
nourished in the Andean highlands. Still, | know there is 
much truth in what Luiz Martins tells me. “At least.” he 
adds hopefully, “the federal government has again shown 
some interest in us.” 

Yes, the Brazilian Government, which had neglected 
this vast region for years, has lately turned its eyes once 
more to the sons of the distant world of the Amazon. And 
Obidos, full of optimism, has great plans for the future. ® 
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Early arrivals at Festival theater await show time. As summer evenings are cool in Ashland, coats or blankets are usually advisable 


OREGON'S A STAGE 


FOR TWENTIETH-CENTURY ELIZABETHAN PLAYERS 


LESLIE G. KENNON 


IN THE green mountains of Ashland, Oregon. near the 
California border. a twentieth-century Elizabethan theater 
begins its nineteenth season this summer. This remarkably 
authentic enterprise offers patrons a colorful glimpse into 
the drama of the Elizabethan Age. “One can feel like a 
member of Shakespeare's first audience and see his plays 
with fresh vision.” declared the San Francisco Chronicle. 

The popular Oregon Shakespearean Festival. one of 
several theaters in the Western Hemisphere dedicated to 


LESLIE G. KENNON is a@ free-lance writer who has worked on news- 
papers and wire services and in radio and public relations for the 
past fourteen vears. He has contributed some two hundred articles 


fo eading S. magazines. 


the Bard, was long the dream of Professor Angus L. Bow- 
mer, who founded it in Ashland in 1935 while he was 
professor of drama at Southern Oregon College. Today 
he remains its producing director and is also a leading 
actor in the company. A man with a real love and under- 
standing of Shakespeare. Bowmer believed that his plays 
could be produced in the Elizabethan manner and _ still 
please modern audiences. So, without a company and 
without funds, with only an abandoned shell for a theater 
and a small group of eager participants, the Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival was born. Two plays were given 
as a part of Ashland’s three-day Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in 1935, but so little hope was held for the outcome 
of the venture that boxing matches were put on at the 
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theater in the afternoons to underwrite the expected finan- 
cial loss. As it turned out, the boxing matches lost money, 
whereas the plays were a success. And this trend has never 
been reversed, 

Ashland residents devised the costumes and played the 
roles in the early days, and Ashland citizens bought the 
tickets. But the idea captured the imagination of many, 
' and the theater's fame spread. The Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival is now no longer a small civic event but an im- 
portant part of world theater. The professional quality of 
its production is attested to by the growing critical atten- 
tion it is receiving from the most noted newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and radio and television stations. 

“The plays of William Shakespeare have been creating 
a resounding impact on audiences throughout the world 
for almost four hundred years,” Bowmer says, “and they 
maintain a freshness and vigor as real today as in Shake- 
speare’s era. It is, therefore, quite surprising that only in 
a recent years have theater groups sprung up that are 
devoted exclusively to the production of these timeless 
works, and the number is still quite limited. Not only is 
the Oregon Shakespearean Festival a pioneer among these 
groups, but it remains unique in its attempt to produce 
endeavoring always 


the plays on an Elizabethan stage, . . . 

. to capture the original spirit that flowed from Shake- 
speare, the master producer, for it is our firm conviction 

¢ that no one knew more about the effective staging of his 
plays than the playwright himself. This does not mean, 

however, that the Ashland approach is a strictly academic 

one. Certainly we take advantage of scholarly research to 

glean all the available details concerning the Elizabethan 

stage and customs: but these details, we believe, add the 

color and richness that draw us back again and again to 


the magic of the plays.” 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival plays to packed houses. Seventy- 
three per cent of the patrons are tourists, and in an aver- 
age season the audience will represent every state and 
about fifteen foreign countries. There are twenty-eight 
ticket agencies throughout Oregon serving the Festival. 
Greyhound has package tours to the Ashland theater, and 
booklets. records, and playing cards (with artists’ impres- 
sions of Shakespearean characters) are widely distributed. 

This year, the Oregon Festival is off to a new start. 
and its future looks brighter than ever. Three years ago 
its theater, in beautiful Lithia Park, was condemned as 
a fire hazard, and at the close of the 1958 season was 
finally torn down. Immediately, an international building- 
fund drive was launched to raise $275,000 for the con- 
struction of a new theater, and this received generous 
response from patrons all over the world. Then, last winter 
the Festival had a happy surprise in the form of a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. Part of this grant was awarded 
to Mr. Bowmer, to be used for bringing back some of the 
Festival’s most talented alumni from the professional 


ay theater, touring the other North American Shakespearean 
a festivals, and working for one month in England and on 


the Continent. 
The new theater, an expanded and improved version 
of the original, is completed and ready for the 1959 
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With performance of Troilus and Cressida in 1958, the Festival 
completed production of the entire canon of Shakespeare's works 


/ 


“4 dish I love not,” exclaims Benedick to Beatrice in the 
popular comedy Much Ado About Nothing 


Dramatic closing scene from King Lear 
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Scene from Much Ado About Nothing. During each Festival 
season, four Shakespearean plays are offered in nightly rotation 


In scene from King Lear, Gloucester’s son Edgar, disguised as a 
lunatic beggar, leads his blinded father to safety 


season, which begins late this month. In keeping with 
the Festival’s reputation as the home of authentic Eliza- 
bethan staging, this theater, like its predecessor, is mod- 
eled on the Fortune Theater of Shakespeare’s London. 
Seating is tiered in a semi-circular arrangement with wide 
walkways between the rows. 

Because of its reputation for honesty, authenticity, and 
thoroughness, the Festival has drawn some of the nation’s 
outstanding Shakespearean authorities and most promis- 
ing actors. All parts of the United States and many for- 
eign countries, including those of Latin America, are 
represented in the Festival cast and company. Scholar- 
ships, covering the cost of room and board during the 
summer season, are awarded to deserving actors, musi- 
cians, dancers, and technicians, and anyone is free to 
apply. Questionnaires, cross-references, personal inter- 
views, recommendations of the staff, and observations of 
performance are considered in choosing the company 
from hundreds of applications each year. But there are 
no “names.” The official feeling is that name stars in 
leading roles have a tendency to shift attention from the 
plays to personalities. that the selection of plays would 
then be limited to those offering choice roles for the star, 
and that supporting characters would have to be chosen 
to complement the star in voice and stature. Nothing must 
be done to remove the emphasis from the authentic study 
and performance of pure Shakespeare. 

W. Bernard Windt has been with the Festival for six 
seasons as its music director. He is an enthusiast of 
ancient instruments and maintains an extensive library 
of Elizabethan music. Maria Thayer, the Festival's direc- 
tor of dance, calls herself the “Umdumpisher” of the 
program (back in Queen Elizabeth's court, this was a 
curious little fellow whose task was largely arranging 
dances). Last season, the Umdumpisher’s list included 
a number of interesting, seldom-performed dances of the 
Elizabethan period. Margaret Bailey, director of the 
unique Institute of Renaissance Studies, the Festival's 
educationa! side. is professor emeritus of English at Stan- 
ford, a recognized expert in the theatrical values of 
Shakespearean and Restoration comedy, and a critical 
scholar. She has extensively studied the production of 
classics in the prominent theaters of England, Germany. 
France, and the United States. William Patton, general 
manager of the Festival. was formerly with cBs television. 

The Oregon Shakespearean Festival is a memorable 
experience for anyone who is fortunate enough to go. 
Visitors can attend rehearsals every afternoon. A_ half 
hour before the play, they are treated to the “Tudor Fair” 
where musicians, strolling singers, and dancers-on-the- 
green help set a festive mood amidst the gently stirring 
banners and softly lighted gardens. They can go to “The 
Feast of the Tribe of Will.” an opening-night banquet 
during which they are entertained by madrigal singers 
and Elizabethan dancers. The Institute of Renaissance 
Studies offers classes in make-up and stage deportment 
and a workshop in Elizabethan staging. Short-term courses 
allow Festival-goers to register almost any week for in- 
tensive refresher study of materials illuminating the plays 
of the current season and of Tudor drama, history, music. 
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Producing Director Angus L. Bowmer portraying Shylock in the 
1958 Festival production of The Merchant of Venice 


graphic arts, and stagecraft. 

Visitors may also browse through the Festival collec- 
tion of Shakespearean criticism and invaluable sixteenth- 
century editions of English works housed in the Ashland 
Public Library. They can attend the unique “Trinity 
Noons,” where for fifty cents they get coffee and a good 
deal of entertainment. This might consist of a lecture on 
“The Jews of Marlowe and Shakespeare.” a concert of 


New Elizabethan stage is ready for 1959 season, which runs from 
July 28 through September 5 
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early music and dance, a program of colored slides on 
the history of the Ashland Festival, a study of Shake- 
spearean spelling. or a review of Shakespearean perform- 
ances in translation and in Latin acting style, called 
“Shakespeare in South America.” 

Audiences meet the actors and actresses in an annual 
“Bard’s Heyday.” which ends with an actors’ pantomime 
contest on stage and offers games and contests for chil- 
dren, a puppet show. a fish pond. a fortuneteller. and 
tumbling demonstrations. Each Sunday afternoon during 
the season, Festival visitors may hear an instrumental 
concert or see a dance program. Last summer, for ex- 
ample. the Ballet Celeste, the youngest ballet company in 
the United States, gave two performances. There may be 
a program of dancing-on-the-green. including sword 
dancing, morris dancing. and other English and Scotch 
dances, or a special dance concert illustrating the rela- 
tionship of words to the dance by the use of ballads and 
modern poetry. 

In the afternoons, the Lilliput Theater season runs con- 
currently with the Festival's own schedule. offering a 
novel form of daytime entertainment. It might be a com- 
plete performance of Hamlet as it was originally written. 
in miniature format; or a mid-European drama of the 
early nineteenth century. The Miller and His Man, which 
had its premiere at Covent Garden in London: or Offen- 
bach’s La Perichéle; or, perhaps, Dick Whittington. Lilli- 
put is an elaborate theater-in-miniature, inspired by the 
cut-outs and cardboard stages of a century ago. 

In 1958, the Festival presented Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, King Lear, The Merchant of } enice, and Troilus and 
Cressida, thus completing production of all the plays in 
the Shakespeare canon on the type of stage for which they 
were written. This year the cycle starts anew with the 
presentation of Twelfth Night, King John, Measure for 
Veasure, and Antony and Cleopatra. There are no inter- 
missions or scene breaks to interrupt the flow of action. 
The costumes are designed and made in the Festival's 
costume department. and the music is generally the “real 
thing.” Where this is not available. Windt composes and 
arranges in the tradition of the music of the time. 

“At our Festival.” says Dr. Bailey. “Shakespeare is the 
Master; the actors on the great open stage are his au- 
thentic voice and presence.” The Festival has bowed to a 
few modern inventions and preferences. “Thus.” explains 
Professor Bowmer, “female roles are played by women 
and not young boys, and we utilize modern lighting tech- 
niques and make-up. But the number of changes necessary 
is comparatively small—smaller than most producers 
think—for Shakespeare has created in each of his plays 
a richness, a deeply human experience, a beauty that 
reaches people of all ages and needs no ‘modernization’ 
to make it understood and appreciated.” 

Perhaps the Festival is best summed up in the words 
of its general manager, William Patton: “Our major 
desire is to create the same aesthetic impact today that 
Shakespeare created with his Elizabethan players. And 
in the process, we hope to provide actors with every op- 
portunity for growth and audiences with every oppor- 
tunity for enjoyment.” & 
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fhove: At Tenth Inter-American Conference in Caracas in 1954, 
with U.S. Undersecretary of State Henry S. Holland (center) and 
William Sanders, then member ot U.S. delegation and now oas 
{ssistant Secretary General. Right: Dulles greeting Ecuadorian 
Foreign Minister Carlos Tobar Zaldumbide as he arrived in 
Washington last tall jor Foreign Ministers’ Conterence that 
preceded first meeting of Committee of Twenty-one. Below: At PAU 
on April 14, 1958. As early as 1915, when Dulles the voung 
international lawyer addressed the Second Pan American S¢ ientific 
Congress in WF ashington, he spoke ot “Hemisphere solidarity, ... 
which means that we recognize the existence, real or potential, of 
forces that seek to penetrate and separate the American nations” 


oas Secretary General José A. Mora (left) and Eduardo Augusto 
Garcia (right). former oxas Ambassador from Argentina and 
Council Chairman, with late U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles at eau on Pan American Day last year 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


These sidelights on the recent meeting 
of the Committee of Twenty-one were 
reported in the Buenos Aires daily La 
Razon: 


One of the girls who served coffee 
at the conference looked extremely 
familiar, so much so that I finally 
made the classic approach: “Excuse 
me, but haven't we met somewhere?” 
But no, she had never seen me before. 
Actually Elisa Garré works on tele- 
vision—she is the pretty girl who does 
commercials radio. “Then 
what are you doing here?” | asked. 
“It's simple. What I earn on TV 


doesn’t reach. Besides, I like this job.” 


and on 


Do you know who Spatafore is? 
No? With that Italian name he is 
Fidel Castro’s cousin. He tells some 
amusing anecdotes about “the man 
with the beard.” Fidel had never in 
his life seen his uncle Gonzalo until 
he got to Buenos Aires, and recognized 
him simply his father and 
uncle are as alike as two drops of 
water. Spatafore was in charge of a 


cable office at the meeting. 
& 


because 


Augusto Frederico Schmidt, the Bra- 
zilian delegate, always reads the daily 
papers very carefully, and he was espe- 
cially interested in anything that had 
to do with the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one. Late one Satur- 
day he came into our offices to cor- 
rect an error that had got into print: 
he did not sell refrigerators in Rio. 
“I sell everything except refrigera- 
tors... .” And it is true; he owns a 
chain of supermarkets. But he is really 
a man of many talents, since he is 
also one of the six most distinguished 
contemporary Brazilian poets and has 
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created quite a stir with a recently 
published volume of poems. 


. . « The Central American nations 
have requested priority for loans that 
are to be used for binational projects. 
Manuel Escalante Duran of Costa Rica 
cited, as an example, a customs build- 
ing that his country and Panama are 
putting up. The boundary passes 
through the middle of the building, 
and the two governments are splitting 
the cost. 

* 

Costa Ricans . . . know how to make 
the most of inter-American coopera- 
tion. They buy lean cattle from Nica- 
ragua, fatten them up on good pastur- 
age, then sell them to Peru. 

The concept of Pan Americanism is 

making progress. Perhaps this version 


“Studio (inspirational atmosphere).”—By 
Hormiga Negra in Nuestra Arquitectura, 
Buenos Aires 


will soon be contradicted: the U.S. 
Congress is about to approve a billion- 
and-a-half-dollar appropriation to be 
used in getting several Operation-Pan- 
America projects under way. 


Several Argentine newsmen had din- 
ner with some foreign journalists. The 
local boys won: three bottles of wine 


to one. 


T. Graydon Upton, the head of the 
U.S. delegation, is over six feet tall. 
At one point he could not hear well 
and signaled for the volume to be 
turned up on the simultaneous-inter- 
pretation headphones. Someone near 
by remarked: “As tall as he is, they’re 
going to have to transmit to him on 
long wave.” ... 


MYTHICAL BRAZILIANS 


In the widely read Brazilian business 
weekly PN there are always many ar- 
ticles of general interest. One of these 
is Origenes Lessa’s regular column, 
which covers a wide range of topics: 


In our country generalizations come 
easy and are soon accepted as indis- 
putable fact. never more to be dis- 
cussed or criticized. Take, for example. 
the concept of the Carioca: the parasite 
of the nation, the unequaled hedonist. 
While the rest of Brazil either works 
or goes hungry. the Carioca lives on 
the beaches, thinks up wisecracks. 
hoodwinks the boss. cheats his friends. 
flits from one conversation to another. 
folds his arms, and takes nothing in 
life seriously. . . . 

To know how unfair this picture is 
—a picture, incidentally, that is ac- 
cepted throughout the entire country 
you must have spent several years in 
Rio. It is not the Carioca’s fault that 
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Guanabara Bay, Corcovado, Sugarloaf, 
and the loveliest beaches in the world 
frame his life. . . . Pleasing to behold, 
these marvels of nature are frequently 
rough on the residents. Montevideo 
goes into real spasms over an elevation 
of land called Cerrito. Buenos Aires 
suffers from a complex because it lacks 
even a little hill. We in Rio have all 
around us—in addition to Corcovado 
and Sugarloaf—countless other hills, 
mountain ranges, hillocks, and peaks. 
.. . Beauty? Yes. To arouse envy. But 
to overpower also. 

. . . Rio is a constant challenge to 
man. Buenos Aires is a matter of lay- 
ing out streets and building houses. Of 
extending avenues onto the endless 
pampa, at will. In Rio the streets bump 
into the hills, squeeze between them, 
wind around them. The beaches are 
superb, but man feels crushed between 
the sea and the mountains. And in 
order to get around, he drills through 
stone, moves hills into the sea. . . . He 
did just this to the Senado hill, which 
no one remembers now, to make way 
for the Esplanada do Castelo; Santo 
Antonio is going to go under, and 
new avenues will take its place. This 
is endless labor in a severe climate. 
Opening avenues and tunnels through 
solid granite, building streets along the 
capricious ccean, shoving mountains 
aside. All of this the Carioca has 
achieved during decades of struggle 
against the whims of nature. . . . In no 
other Brazilian city—in few cities of 
the world, for that matter—has man 
fought so hard. inch by inch, to win 
land to live and build on. And it does 
not seem that his battle will end soon. 

But the Carioca struggles against 
more than these obstacles. He lives in 
an unpleasant climate, and during cer- 
tain months any and all work is noth- 
ing short of miraculous. In that suf- 
focating heat. the Carioca must cope 
with a scarcity of water and transporta- 
tion. . . . And he does not eat well. 
Is he lazy? Is he pleasure-seeking? 
About a third of the working people 
in Rio get up early. early in the morn- 
ing in order to arrive at factories and 
offices on time. Most of the people who 
pour into the Pedro II Station, thou- 
sands every minute, at around eight 
o'clock, got up at four or five in the 
morning. There are even some who get 
up at three. And those same people 


return home, ill-fed and exhausted, 
after the inglorious battle, . . . packed 
into buses and trains, swinging by 
straps. Some have to transfer two or 
three times and often to walk the last 
lap. A one-way trip can take two, three, 
and sometimes four hours. 

That is still not the greatest miracle. 
Nor is it the fact that, despite all the 
snags and snarls, Rio accounts for 14 
per cent of the country’s total indus- 
trial output. . . . Lacking adequate 
water, food, sleep, and transportation, 
. . . the Carioca still has a fine sense 
of humor and a joyous spirit that 
makes him seem just a “sport.” 

The really curious thing about all 
this is that the Carioca is a myth. At 
least in the sense that he is “a native 


UNDERGROUND POWER 


In a recent issue of Cromos, the popu- 
lar Colombian weekly magazine, we 
came across the following thought- 
provoking article by Pierre Devaux: 


While oil is gushing from the Sahara 
and new uses for atomic energy are 
being developed, engineers in- 
trigued by another, unexpected source 
of power—the natural energy from 
volcanoes and from other heat within 
the earth. Paradoxically, atomic bombs 
may help make this “red coal” more 
easily available. 

Air, firedamp, radioactive gases, the 
steam and boiling water that erupt as 
geysers, all escape through crevices in 
the earth. At some spots on our planet, 


—Union, Mexico City 


of Rio de Janeiro.” The character that 
Brazil knows as “Carioca” does not 
necessarily have Rio on his birth cer- 
tificate. Being a Carioca is not being 
born and raised in Rio. . . . It is a state 
of mind or a state of charm. An atmos- 
phere. An epitome of Brazil. Who are 
the anonymous authors of the jokes 
that run through the city like fire 
through gunpowder? Where were they 
born? Rarely in Rio... . 

Rio should not be judged by the 
beaches where vacationers from the 
four corners of Brazil swim and lie 
in the sun... . Judge it by the “beach- 
less” people, the ones who work day 
and night. who earn little money and 
have mortgaged houses. 


steam bursts forth with such intensity 
that it could surely be harnessed for 
industry. . . . In fact, in Sonoma 
County, California, there is a factory 
that operates entirely on natural steam, 
which rises from the ground at a tem- 
perature of over two hundred degrees. 
In Bolivia, “red-coal” resources prob- 
ably amount to more than a hundred 
thousand kilowatts, and soundings have 
been made in Chile too. Even before 
the war, Japanese engineers planned 
to drill more than thirteen hundred 
feet into the subsoil of Ishu Island, 
with the idea of setting up an electric- 
power plant on the spot... . 

All of which leads to a pertinent 
question: what about volcanoes? .. . 
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Italian engineers already have a plan 
to put Mt. Vesuvius to work. . . . To 
accomplish this, they must force out 
the hot, high-pressure gases imprisoned 
under the solidified lava covering the 
main crater. A horizontal passage from 
a secondary crater would connect with 
the main stack about five hundred feet 
above the crater floor. At this point 
there would be safety doors, 
strong enough to withstand extremely 
high pressure, that could be sealed shut 
immediately should the volcano erupt. 
Huge steel conduits would join the new 
built in the dead 
stack. The engines 
gas turbines made 


steel 


“electric volcano,” 
crater, to the main 
would probably be 
of a material especially designed to 
resist the sulfurous volcanic gases. . . . 

In addition to this. a new technique 
recently tried out in the United States 
has proved that underground atomic 


explosions can reactivate apparently 


exhausted petroleum deposits... . A 
similar procedure would make use of 
the fantastically powerful hydrogen 
bomb, which would be exploded at a 
depth of almost two miles to free the 
energy that is still beyond the reach 
of soundings made up to now. None- 
theless, with or without subterranean 
blasts. voleanic heat will probably soon 
be widely used in industry. 
INSIDE OUT 
Either more journalists are going to 
prison or more prisons are turning out 
journalists—at. least, so it would seem 
from the growing number of magazines 
and newspapers published within these 
institutions. Seriously, however, most 
of these publications do make worth- 
while contributions along many lines 
—and on hoth sides of the prison walls. 
The small monthly Muro y_ Candil 
(Wall and Lamp), published by in- 
mates at the Federal District Public 
Prison in Caracas, is “a small reflection 
of the Venezuelan prisoners’ feelings 
and needs.” It offers the reader every- 
thing from poetry to humor: 

Some small boys were playing foot- 
ball. One gave the ball such a kick 
that it went through the open window 


“Please, sir, can you give me a light?”— 
“See? He'll grow up into a great terrorist.” 

“Stay here and don't let the fuse go out. 
When the thing explodes, meet us at home.” 

“You can’t stand here. The President is 
going by.’ “But I'm the one who's going to 
throw the bomb.”--By Gila, Spanish humorist 
and actor in Tia Vicenta, Buenos Aires 


“Tm a painter who earns money. ~W nat do 
you paint, landscapes or portraits?” “Neither. 
Garbage cans.”—Diario de la Marina, Havana 


of a near-by house. José was elected 
to retrieve it, since he was the one who 
had kicked it, and also because he was 
the smartest. 

He went up to the house, knocked 
on the door. and said to the woman 
who “Good afternoon, 
ma’am. My name is José, my friends 
and | were playing football, then we 
kicked the ball, which went looping 
through the air and right through one 
of the windows of your house, and I'm 
here, as I said, in the name of my 
friends, to apologize because the ball 


opened it: 


came in here, since that was not the 
way we meant it to happen. and to ask 
you to give us back the ball.” 

The woman was so surprised at the 
way José expressed himself that she 
exclaimed: “What an intelligent. well- 
mannered boy! Juanita! Come listen 
to what this boy has to say!” 

When Juanita arrived on the scene. 
the first woman told José to tell her 
what he wanted. José said: “Good 
morning. ma'am. My name is José, we 
were plaving football. we kicked the 
ball. it went looping through the air, 
came in through one of the windows 
of your house. and now I am here, in 
the name of my friends. as I already 
said to the lady here, to beg your 
pardon and to ask you to please give 
me the ball.” 

“Oh. what a handsome, intelligent 
boy! Manuel. come see this clever boy. 
Now. José. tell him what you told us.” 

“Look, sir, my name is José. and 
I'm here to get our football, or else.” 


MURDER WILL OUT 


Padre Trino, a Honduran monthly 
magazine just past its first birthday, 
has a regular section in the back of 
each which “Juan Pueblo” 
recounts a folk tale: 

. . . Ghosts. zombies, and = scary 
tragedies are not talked about only in 


issue in 
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small towns. Once I read about a 
haunted castle in London, and it was 
more than just a story. Everyone who 
passed by saw a white-bearded ancient, 
who had died long years before, sitting 
at a second-floor window. At last, one 
man had the courage to go in, while 
a group waited in stunned silence; 
when he came out and said he had 
seen nothing. the people were even 
more perplexed. 

The incident was so talked about all 
over London that scientists looked into 
the matter and finally came up with 
an answer. In life. the old man . 
had sat by the window every day to 
read, so regularly that his image had 
somehow been transferred to the 
glass. ... 

In Honduras lots of things like that 
happen. The “Spring of Blood” is 
probably the best known and the most 
unusual. The country people think that 
the reddish liquid that bubbles from 
the grotto, because it decomposes and 
coagulates like blood, is evidence of a 
curse, cast on us because of our 
brother-against-brother revolutions. our 
selfish desires and ambitions. To them, 
it is the “blood of brothers.” They 
insist that it cannot be caused by a 
mineral—unless it is one not yet known 
or else there would be similar 
springs in other countries: that it can- 
not be caused by the droppings of the 
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By Jerry Marcus—The Road Toll, booklet | 
published by The Travelers Insurance 
Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 


millions of bats that live in the depths 
of the cave; that it cannot be anything 
but the blood of brothers. 

The Indians in Lempira Department 
tell about a family—two old people 
and a happily married young couple— 
that lived near the village of La Virtud 
long, long ago. One day a group of 
men came to ask the husband to go 
into town and put in a certain box a 
slip of paper that they said would bring 
justice, progress, and freedom to the 
nation. Though the young man did not 
know exactly what the visitors meant, 
he went with them anyhow. They were 
very agreeable, talked nicely to him, 
offered him gifts. and plied him with 
. They took him to the vil- 
lage. which was in the midst of a cele- 
bration honoring a general whose name 


liquor. 


was lost in the drinks and embraces. 
Intensely excited. the young man 
“stuffed the paper into a box.” Where- 
upon, his friends promptly forgot about 
him. Nevertheless, the Indian went 
home happy, thinking about their 
promises. 

He spent his days working. planting 
enough for his family’s meals. There 
was not a word from his city friends. 
But one afternoon another group came 
Upon 
learning that he had important friends. 
they called him a_ reactionary and 
threatened to take away his land in 


W/ 


and questioned him closely. 
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the name of the Government. After- 
ward, one of the men who had made 
so many promises showed up and told 
him he planned to live on the farm 
for a while. The Honduran moun- 
taineer could not refuse, for that is 
the way these people are. . . . 

The visitor was very pleasant, and 
one day he gave the young man’s wife 
a locket. Another afternoon, when the 
husband returned from the fields, he 
found the politician trying to take 
advantage of his wife. The Indian was 
puzzled, silent. Who knows whether 
from shock or indignation? The visitor 
saw the young man’s muscles drawing 
into knots and—judging the situation, 
from past experience, to be a matter 
of life or death—pulled out a gun and 
killed him, 

The revolutionaries finally tri- 
umphed; and, though the Indian wife 
was constantly threatened by her hus- 
band’s murderer, she slipped away one 
day to go to the village in search of 
justice. What happened came as no 
surprise, and soon another politician 
took over the farm. But the patience 
of the humble also has its limits. One 
afternoon . . . the woman pushed the 
murderer into an abyss, then leaped 
in herself. So those two blood-drenched 
bodies marked the end of the story 
and the beginning of the Spring of 


Blood. 
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RECENT BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 


Reviewed by Maria de Lourdes Teixeira 


The major Brazilian writing of the last six months can 
be grouped into three categories: historical analysis, eth- 
nographic-sociological studies, and fiction. In the first. the 
most important event is the publication of volume one. 
subtitled “Antecedentes da Semana de Arte Moderna.” 
of Mario da Silva Brito’s Histéria do Modernismo. The 
author has devoted several years to the research, combing 
newspapers, magazines, and books for varied documenta- 
tion on the revolutionary movements that culminated in 
the so-called Modern Art Week (held in Sao Paulo in 
1922) and overturned Brazilian arts and letters. 

No one could be better qualified than Mario da Silva 
Brito to deal with this period of transformation and with 
the reformers all over Brazil. but more particularly in 
Sao Paulo, who struggled to bring it about. Ever since 
he gave up the practice of law to embark on a literary 
career he has specialized in the sort of sacrificial jobs 
that provide a broad vision and insight into trends, 
Beginning as administrative secretary of the Brazilian 
Book Chamber, he gradually became an expert: critic 
for the Sunday literary sections of leading Sao Paulo 
newspapers: director of the publishing department of 
Livraria Martins Editéra: literary director of Saraiva 
S.A., and thus the man who planned. oriented. and devel- 
oped the now-famous “Colecdo Saraiva.” His growing 
experience and knowledge are evident in the role he has 
played at numerous writers’ and publishers’ congresses. 
He made his debut as a poet in 1946 with the volume 
Trés Romances da ldade Urbana (Three Ballads of the 
Urban Age), which he followed up in 1952 with Bio- 
grafia. He has edited several anthologies and written 
critical introductions for collections of works by such 
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outstanding figures as Goncalves Dias and Cassiano 
Ricardo. Finally, he has already made a distinguished 
contribution to the history of the modernist movement-— 

he wrote the chapter on this subject for the joint work 
A Literatura no Brasil, prepared under the general editor- 
ship of Afranio Coutinho. 

Modern Art Week and its antecedents have the same 
importance in this country as the successive outbreaks 
of cubism, dadaism, and surrealism in Europe: and Mario 
da Silva Brito’s searching investigation of it has the same 
significance to us as the exegeses made elsewhere of those 
movements. The author coordinates in lucid sequence the 
details of this “historic upset.” traces back the various 
influences, names names. discusses events, and describes the 
characteristics of the havoc they wrought—the effects of 
the manifestoes, the nationalistic and native divergences. 
and the activities of the “household saints” or pioneers. 
such as Tarsila do Amaral, Mario de Andrade, Oswald 
de Andrade, Guilherme de Almeida, Anita Malfatti. 
Nestor Rangel Pestana, Paulo Mendes de Almeida, Man- 
uel Bandeira, Brecheret. Di Cavalcanti. Menotti del 
Piechia, Ribeiro Couto, Sérgio Milliet. Graga Aranha. 
and Ronald de Carvalho. More than this. he sees the 
heterogeneous aspects of the revolution against the larger 
background: he analyzes them as they run parallel with 
and as they fit into the country’s economic, political, and 
social evolution. 

In reviewing the most interesting books published in 
Brazil during the present period, | must include two 
foreign works. The reason is the perceptiveness and pro- 
fundity with which they treat our country. C. Lévi-Strauss’ 
Tristes Trépicos is, however, an ethnographic and socio- 
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logical study that a reviewer of the literary sort is ill- 
equipped to judge: its rare attributes can be properly 
appreciated only by a specialist. Professor Lévi-Strauss 
is a formidable scholar, a scientist of world fame, and 
the many merits of this book have been analyzed and 
discussed at length in academic journals. Therefore. I 
shall confine myself here to one aspect of it on which I 
feel qualified to pass an opinion: its literary worth. From 
the beginning, where one chapter digresses to muse on 
sunrise and sunset at sea in terms of the highest poetry, 
Tristes Trépicos is also a superior travel book. This 
glimpse of the voyager motionless and ecstatic before the 
clouds, the colors, the horizons. indicates beforehand 
that. in approaching the land and the primitive peoples 
he had com» to study, Professor Lévi-Strauss did not 
employ merely the rigid professional standards of an 
anthropologist bent on research. He roams the streets of 
Rio and Sao Paulo, observing urban life, society, move- 
ment, traffic. as if he were at home there. Then he—a 
foreigner, a Frenchman, a Jew—guides us natives to 
regions we did not know—to pioneer areas, to Parana, 
to Pantanal, 
lands, the gold. the diamonds. the indigenous populations, 
the forest. the rubber plantations. Amazonia. He makes us 
his guest in our own land. 


Indian territory: he shows us the back- 


Professor Roger Bastide, returning to the Sorbonne 
after his classes in Sao Paulo and his travels in Bahia, 
did not write Brasil Terra de Contrastes so much for us 
as for his compatriots. Throughout. there is the feeling 
that he was bewitched by Brazil. that he had to flee back 
to Paris as fast as he could lest he take root here. that 
he is telling the French about us because his nostalgia 
obliges him to. And when you have finished reading 
Brasil Terra de Contrastes and go out on the street, you 
have the impression that he is still there, striding through 
downtown Sao Paulo with his cigar in his mouth. 

In these pages we usually do not mention second edi- 
tions. But this time I am making an exception, for two 
reasons: first, because Lédo Ivo has so revised and 
altered his novel O Caminho Sem Aventura (The Road 
Without Adventure) that it is practically a different 
book: and second, because this opportunity to consider 
it now in a new perspective gives it new stature. Lédo Ivo 
is a poet, and he adds an unwonted profundity to the 
so-called “novel of the Northeast” that puts it into a 
category apart from the ecological fiction of José Lins 
do Rego, Graciliano Ramos, and Rachel de Queiroz. It 
might even be said that—somewhat as another poet, Jorge 


de Lima, did in his novel Calunga, though in a different 


way—he has lifted the objective facts of Northeastern 
rural life to an experimental plane. The carefully drawn 
map on which the action takes place is overlaid with intro- 
spection, so that the actual is the body of the novel and 
the subjective its soul. The “truth” here is inner as well 
as outer. 

After the success of her novel Ciranda de Pedra (Stone 
Screen), L¥gia Fagundes Telles returns to the short story 
with Histérias do Desencontro (Stories of Conflict). 
Craftsmanlike and dynamic, she has a sure hand, a deep 
knowledge of the human soul. a gift for synthesis, and 
an attentiveness to detail and polish. Her various subjects 
are linked by a certain constancy of outlook and prefer- 
ence: a bitter conception of life; a tragic, somewhat 
stereotyped view of human imbalances; lost youth; the 
prevalence of werthlessness. The stories are snapshots of 
life caught in a sensitive lens. but taken from markedly 
individual angles: the suffering of a boy who loses his 
dog; the secret jealousy felt by an invalid husband toward 
his pretty, healthy wife; the situation of the adolescent 
“Ho-Ho.” who is the object of the all-absorbing love of 
two solitary women but is actually a future monster of 
cynicism and evil. 

This tendency to present, by means of the short-story 
form, snapshots of pathological behavior—a tendency that 
is turning the short story into a kind of neo-objectivity— 
is also to be noted in Jorge Rizzini’s Beco dos Aflitos 
(Alley of the Afflicted), which was awarded the Fabio 
Prado Prize for 1957 but has only now been published. 
There is the same homogeneity in theme throughout the 
diverse episodes. The book consists of nine dramatic 
stories presented in the colors and plots of obvious 
expressionism, whether showing the man who kills out 
of passion and wishes to do penance for his crime, or 
presenting the man hallucinated by a ghost, or following 
the cured man who returns home from a leprosy sana- 
torium and finds his cure was useless, since this world 
has no place for one resurrected from hell. The title itself 
tells a lot about this human cast of characters, for those 
afflicted with irregularity are confined in the book, as if 
it were a dead- end street. The style is direct, the writing 
ine isi Se. 

Speaking of style, this is unquestionably the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the short stories in Os Galos da 
Aurora (The Roosters of the Dawn), by Heélio Pélvora, 
who also wrote Os Morcégos (The Bats). The critic 
Adonias Filho did well to compare the narrative manner 
of this author to that of Miguel Torga. Hélio Pélvora is 
a Bahia writer, from the chocolate region, and, though 
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W oodcuts on these pages by Antonio Frasconi 


still a member of the new generation, has acquired skill 
a’ his trade. He maneuvers different directions and speeds, 
through varied atmospheres, including the inner and 
introspective. With his sensitive talent, he adopts multiple 
techniques. combines them boldly, treats his materials 
wisely and carefully. His experience as a craftsman is 
based on poetic criteria, creating lyrical magnetism. 
psychological accuracy, and a fine gallery of types. His 
stories are crossed by streaks of illumination of inner and 
outer conflicts, in a space that reanimates facts, surprises. 
and details. Hélio Polvora’s style is such that we can 
foresee one more excellent element to amplify Brazilian 
ecological fiction. 

Adalgisa Nery has in her very individual literary pile 
four books of poetry whose dominant note is an acute 
and glowing lyricism. Actually, the title of one, Ar do 
Deserto (Desert Air). gives us an anticipatory and 
abiding notion of the incandescent atmosphere of all of 
them. Until now she has written only one book of prose— 
Oxg. a collection of short stories. But now one of the big 
publishing successes of early 1959 has been her novel 
A Imagindria (The Imaginary One), the first edition of 
which was rapidly sold out. 

This novel does not study an era, a society, an environ- 
ment. It studies a person immersed in the investigation 
of her own sensibility, feeling within herself. as in the 
refraction of light. the decomposition of colors, gamuts, 
mysteries, and disintegrations. Written in the first person, 
it is not a diary; nor is it really a novel. To be exact, 
it creates a new genre, ecsiatic, with a central climate— 
lived poetry. As with the movements of a symphony, the 
novelist-poet uses her temperament to present  simul- 
taneous variants of states of man, going to the past. to 
childhood. to reality, and returning to the present. to the 
many flights from and re-encounters with herself. I say 
like the movements of a symphony because the opening 
prepares us for these simultaneities of time and event: 
“At the doors of my being. slowly, there open and spill 
out in the immobility of the night all the images that 
participated in my many errors and the occasional right 
things.” 

This rapture of confession, reverie, diary, and_ self- 
criticism might form a literary complex of prose poetry, 
without achieving through this fever a useful residue for 
the reader. It might be a book of narcissistic anguish. 
of self-worshiping confession, though always hovering in 
aesthetic attitudes that are difficult and uncomfortable 
to assimilate. Far from this, however, A /magindria 
escapes, by its autonomous force and its impetus of space, 
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that whirlpool of bitter books that, like Cioram’s Tratado 
de Decompesigdo (Treatise on Decomposition), present 
us with the bitter philosophy of a lonely and caustic 
witness to life. bringing about total anarchy around him. 

In this book Adalgisa Nery builds up the various times 
of her emergence through one character. “A thick volume 
of whispering voices throws thought against the walls 
of my defenseless being. and then lets me go in a nostalgic 
and confused remembrance of the present and of a past 
immeasurably lost.” 

\fter these preambles come the realities that the book 
evokes, presents, and analyzes with a temperamental 
astuteness that in itself identifies and molds the character. 
Being thus a book that is different from the ordinary 
Brazilian novel and from Adalgisa Nery’s own work, 
A Imagindria nevertheless falls within the logic of its 
author’s habitual literary expression. For in our literature 
the name of Adalgisa Nery has come to mean the creation 
and affirmation of the feminine personality with a very 
marked specific fixation. The chief qualities of her poetry 
are precisely the hypersensitive temperament. a certain 
liberating intellectualism, and a powerful sensitivity. 
A Imaginiria is the novel of perplexity in the face of 
self-knowledge. It is the anguish of this self-knowledge. 


pO MopernisMO by Mario da Silva 
Brito. Sao Paulo, Edicaéo Saraiva, 1958. 287 p. plus 
appendix of illustrations. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGH 


Answers on page 25 


The Balmaceda Glacier on the Straits of Magel- 
lan was named after José Manuel Balmaceda. 
Was he one of Chile’s leading authors. the 
country’s national hero, or one of its great 
presidents? 


The pollera is the typical festive costume of 
a Latin American nation that has recently made 
world headlines. Is the country Mexico, Panama, 
or the Dominican Republic? 


This modern oil refinery on the Magdalena 
River at Barranca Bermeja plays a vital rele in 
Colombia's oil-development) program. Does this 
country rank fifth, seventh, or ninth among the 
world’s oil produc ers? 


Coban, Guatemala. was founded by ——————. 
a well-known friar who won fame for his defense 
of the Indians. Fill in the blank. 


The La Compania Church, considered one of 
the most artistic and impressive in the world, was 
built on the ruins of Amarucancha, the palace of 
the Inca Huayna Capac. Name the city where it 


is located. 


This voungster is harvesting one of Puerto 
Rico's cash crops. What is it? 


On April 21, 1519, Cortez landed here to begin 
the conquest of the Aztees. He called it La 
Sagrada Villa de la Verdadera Cruz. What is its 
name today? 


These Brazilian stevedores are loading a ship 
in the world’s leading coffee port. Is it Recife, 


Santos, or Porto Alegre? ; 
Simén Bolivar. South America’s greatest hero, 

was born in this capital city, which is some fifteen 

miles inland from the Caribbean. Name the city 

and the country. 

The national hero of Honduras won fame as a : 
soldier. statesman, and defender of Central Ameri- 

can unity. Was he Eugenio Espejo, Francisco a 

Morazan, or José Gervasio Artigas? 
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OPERATION PAN AMERICA 
Dear Sirs: 

The problem highlighted in “Operation 
Pan America” and “The Committee of 
Twenty-one” in the January issue clearly 
indicates the gravity of the situation in our 
Hemisphere, and the outcome will depend 
on how it is handled by the twenty-one 
countries, The troublesome part was, and 
always will be: the United States on one 
side and Latin America on the other. Ex- 
tremists should not be blamed for what 
happened to high U.S. officials down here; 
there is a deep resentment among all Latin 
Americans that has been caused by the 
thankless and unjustified treatment we have 
received from the United States. This is 
harsh and disturbing any way you look at 
it, but the truth must be faced. .. . All the 
leaders and high officials of the United 
States have assured us that their Government 
was always willing to enter into mutual 
undertakings with the Latin American re- 
publics, but that desire has consistently been 
chilled by the cold facts and has never gone 
beyond old-fashioned protocol influenced by 
isolationist protectionist tendencies 
among the U.S. voters. 

If we Latin Americans are not up to the 
level of the highly developed countries. it 
is not because we are inferior but rather 
because we were never treated as equals by 
the great powers. There is still time, if the 
United States will only interpret and assimi- 
late wise words like those President Frondizi 
of Argentina spoke there. It will be painful 
for all to see how other world imperialists 
will laugh and try to enjoy the present situa- 
tion, but the United States can be sure that 
Latin America will choose the juridical path 
of equality among all peoples and nations 
and avoid more pitfalls. .. . 

Pacifico Contreras 
Santa Fé, Argentina 
OAS BOOSTER 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a student at the University of San 
Marcos in Lima and have always read 
AMERICAS with great interest... . [ say “with 
great interest” because the democratic prin- 
ciples you so vigorously defend are indispu- 
table proof of the integrity. of the oas. 

It is obviously just as effective in solving 
problems of a military nature—take the diffi- 
culty in Panama, for example—as it is in 
dealing with economic problems. The Organ- 
ization’s long and impressive record of main- 
taining friendly inter-American relations is 
proof of its interest in strengthening democ- 
racy in this part of the world. And the 
United States should certainly be given credit 
for its dynamic drive toward this common 
goal. ... 

Hernan Zegarra Obando 

Lima, Peru 


WANTED: FARM MAGIC 
Dear Sirs: 

I am sending you two copies of our reprint 
of the excellent article [“Magic for the 
Farm,” by Adolfo Solérzano Diaz] about the 
Agricultural Research Center in Beltsville. 
Maryland, in the June 1958 issue. We want 
to circulate it here because, among other 
things, it can arouse interest in the agricul- 
tural sciences, which we are very anxious 
to do in Rio Cuarto. This city of eighty thou- 
sand is in Cérdoba Province, whose capital 
boasts the oldest university in Argentina. 
Although it is located in one of the country’s 
leading farming and cattle-raising regions, 
this university still lacks a Faculty of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

Our purpose is to establish here, in Rio 
Cuarto, a school of agricultural sciences that 
will be affiliated with the National University 
of Cérdoba. We would appreciate background 
material on organization, curriculum, statutes, 
and regulations of such schools, as well as 
pertinent bibliographies. . . . 

José Martorelli 
Commission for the Establishment of 
a School of Agricultura] Sciences 
Rio Cuarto, Cérdoba 
Argentina 
POPAYAN REVISITED 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations to you and your staff on 
the tenth anniversary of americas. As with 
all the rest, I found the special issue to be 
extremely interesting and well presented. 
Looking over it inspired me to go back 
through the 1949-50 issues ..., and I got 
a great deal of pleasure out of rereading 
many of the articles, particularly those relat- 
ing to Colombia since I spend so much time 
there these days. . . . Incidentally, we are 
premiering in Colombia the International 
Petroleum Company's new documentary film 
Semana Santa en Popayan. The idea for this 


film came originally from an article pub- 
lished in américas in April 1954, and per- 
haps for that reason your readers might like 
to know about it... . 
Robert E. Kingsley 
International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 
Coral Gables, Florida 
ECHOES 
Dear Sirs: 

Once again my congratulations for the 
quality of the material published in amér- 
was. The article “Half Uruguay, Half 
Brazil,” by Héctor Pereyra Suarez and Bene- 
dicta S. Monsen, in the February issue made 
me realize that, despite all the selfishness 
in our world, there are still people—and 
better than that, entire cities—that are 
setting an example of the brotherhood and 
good citizenship that is lacking in so many 
of our countries, . . . 

Pedro Cortez Borquez 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Dear Sirs: 

Over the years americas has been a re- 
freshing and valuable source of information 
on everything of interest in the Hemisphere— 
I have in fact saved a copy of each issue 
from the first. 

The Chicago Daily News this year pub- 
lished a detailed article every day during 
Pan American Week on_ inter-American 
activities in this area, Also . .. the Chicago 
Tribune and the Chicago American published 
pictures and headlines May 1 on the forth- 
coming Pan American Games and the Festi- 
val of the Americas to be held here in 
August and September. The major part of 
this interest can be traced to AMERICAS and 
other Pan American Union publications. 

Marcella Hurley 

Director of Public Relations 
Pan-American Council 
Chicago, Illinois 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Maria del Carmen Adan (E.S.F) Ange! Antonio GC. Spizz> Junia de Oliveira (E.P)* 
Guerrero 82 (E.S.P.F Italian )* Kua Duquesa de Braganca 13 
Cuernavaca, Morelia, Mexico Teniente General Ricechieri 2 Andarai, Rio de Janeiro, D.F. 
Rosario, Argentina Brazil 

ernande Garcia 
F (ES Tamayo Leonor Fayn (E.S.lralian) 
Apartado 197 General Roca 
Cordoba, Argentina 


Armando Dias 

F .German)—H 
Rua Além Paraiba No. 88 
Belo Horizonte, MG, Brazil 


Maracaibo, Venezuela 


Laura Vazquez 
Mary Marabotto (E.S)* Calle Soria 1318 
Carve 5605 Peiarol, Montevideo, Uruguay 
Coléa, Montevideo, Uruguay 


Martha Ostermeyer (E.S.F)*—H 

San Martin 848 

San Lorenzo, Pcia. de Santa Fe 

Alberto Taseon (ELS) Argentina 
Ange! Hernandez Villanueva Calle San Luis 1823 
Mar del Plata Carolyn Shor (E.S)—H 

Apartade de Correos 10791 Peia. de Buenos Aires 245 Scarsdale Koad 

Caparra Heights, Puerto Rice Argentina Crestwood, New York 

The Organization of American States woites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemiephere for the 

nmon purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans, The member states are 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uraguay, and 


OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met 
in Washington rough« the 
Hemisphere, a trib 1 » mon objective of preserving the peace and security of the member states 
and pr or by cooy erat chic pconen nd cultural development 

‘ eneral Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
in Washington, e se of the Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its tropical 
patio and Artec Garden, is visited each year by ti nds of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April Mth. 


gh a large number of different agencies and institutions th hout 


Jipi palm yields fiber used to make hats. It is 
split into thin workable strips with a needle 
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Velume I, SOUTH AMERICA 


A summary by country of: 
CONCESSIONS 
RIGHTS OF OWNERSHIP 
REFINING 
EXPLOITATION 
TRANSPORTATION AND TAXATION 


in the republics of 
_ Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 


on volume contains 169 pages and is priced at ” 
$5.00. 


Send your order to 


Ssies amd Pi -otign, a” ing 


PAN AMERICAN UNION Fou 
Washington 6, D. C., U.S. A. 


EXENTO DE FRANQUED POSTAL 
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